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PROLOGUE 

MOST people who know me, my friends 
among them, have been pleased to refer 
to me as a misogynist. 

Perhaps it would be trite to remind them that there 
are so many things (and reasons for tilings) that 
other people don't know. The why of my attitude 
toward women, for instance. 

Punnie, my friend Peter Ptmniston (in reality 
Prince Peter Punislau, though the little chap was so 
unassuming one would never have guessed him to 
carry a title), was consistently puzzled by this attitude 
of mine. 

I was interested in women; I studied them; I en- 
joyed their society; I admired many of them; I took 
a delight in pleasing them ; but as for thinking of one 
of them for a possible lifemate 

Punnie, as I have said, was puzzled, but then Punnie 
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2 THE PASHA'S WEB 

lacked the key. 'I'm dashed if I can tmderstand you, 
Nat/* he said once. **You can't be a woman hater, 
because you're so deucedly good to them. What's 
the matter with you ?" 

**You're impressionable enough for the pair of us, 
Punnie, aren't you ?" 

He laughed gayly. "Perhaps so, you old fencer. 
But what is it? Don't you trust 'em?" 

Not quite as you do, for ten minute spells, lad." 
AH right; chip me as much as you like. I love 
'em all." 

"Biggish job, Pun." 

"No bigger than not loving any of 'em," he retorted. 
"I begin to believe you really are a misogynist and 
that all the rest is just put on to hoodwink 'em." He 
had a trick of screwing up his little features and set- 
ting his head on one side. It gave him a very knowing 

and rather pathetic expression. 

***** 

We had just come to grips with tlie unspeakable 
Turk in Usra in southeast Turkey. 

The whole land was aflame, and even the whisper 
of the word "spy" was enough to bring those always 
blood-thirsty people crashing down on any suspected 
unfortunate. Nor is a spy's fate in Turkey a simple 
one. Not without reason has been applied the descrip- 
tive "unspeakable." 

It was therefore a ticklish spot for secret service 
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PROLOGUE 8 

work. But there I was, at the behest of the Foreign 
Office which had assigned me because of my knowl- 
edge of the Turk himself and of his barbaric language. 

I was posing as a Turkish official with excellent 
credentials and was supposed to be investigating the 
possibilities of making a big harbor at Ivridge, a 
poor little fishing village in the Gulf of Saros, about 
twelve miles from Usra. 

From the first, there was one man from whom I 
knew I might expect trouble. He was the rich man 
of the community, Mahmoud Pasha, but his wealth 
did not prevent him from eternally reaching out to 
grab more. His motto seemed to be: "Get all you 
can ; get more ; get it any way at all ; but get it/* 

He was a foxy old devil, smooth-tongued and jdau- 
sible, but as dangerous as a snake, and he put up some 
preposterous claims which he wanted me to recognize. 
His first move was bribery ; and when he found I was 
not for sale, he jiunped to the conclusion that some- 
thing was wrong. Any Turkish official who could not 
be bribed was in his view necessarily suspect. 

Next he endeavored to set the people against me. 
This also failed, because the halcyon promises of pros- 
perity which my scheme offered, coupled with lavish 
backsheesh, had won over to my side almost everyone 
of importance in the district. Then as a last resort, 
he tried to get his friends in Constantinople to secure 
my recall. 
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This spelled danger, of course. If any inquiries were 
set on foot in the capital, the bogus nature of my mis- 
sion would be exposed, I should be denounced as a 
spy, and promptly shot But there was no need to 
be scared ; official wheels grind very slowly in Turkey, 
while my preparations for getting away had been made 
long since. 

They were simple. I had a car to run to and from 
Ivridge and a fast little motor boat there which was 
always ready for use for my hypothetical investiga- 
tions about the proposed harbor. So I finished my 
secret service job before anjrthing happened, and my 
plan was to have a run in the motor boat on harbor 
work, and instead of returning, get in the way of a 
British patrol and be picked up. 

On the evening before my flit, I had just put to- 
gether the papers I had to take with me when there 
was a big row outside the house. Such things were 
common enough, for the people were a rowdy, lawless 
lot, and did pretty much what they pleased, owing to 
most of the men who usually kept some semblance 
of order having been called up to the army. 

The noise seemed greater than usual, however, and 
a considerable mob had gathered, in the center of 
which was a woman being rough-handled by two or 
three men. That sort of thing always riles me, so I 
went out to see what it meant. 

My popularity stood me in good stead and I foimd 
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that the woman was a Serbian spy and that the crowd 
had stopped outside my house because most of them 
wanted the prisoner to be brought to me. Having a 
good deal of s)mipathy with spies, I was quite ready 
to help this one, so I pushed through the throng to 
see what could be done. 

The instant I caught a glimpse of her face, my 
S)rmpathy ceased to be merely platonic and changed 
to a determined resolve to save her. She was the 
fairest vision of beauty my eyes had ever lighted upon ; 
a girl, barely out of her teens, and no more a Serb 
than I was ; and when I recognized the men who were 
handling her as old Mahmoud's servants, it was an 
obvious inference that some devilment of his was at 
the bottom of the affair. 

She was making a big effort to conceal the panic 
which held her in its grip. She knew what the fate 
of a beautiful Serbian girl would be at the hands of 
the Turks ; and although she tried to carry it off with 
unflinching courage — ^her shapely head proudly erect, 
her glorious figure at its full height, her lovely face 
set and resolute — ^there was that in her wondrous dark 
blue eyes that told of the agony of mind beneath her 
brave bearing. 

The appeal in them went straight to my heart and 
set every pulse in my body romping with rage at her 
treatment, and resolve to save her, let the cost be what 
it might. 
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She probably regarded me as the man in whose 
hands lay the decision of her fate, and she would not 
have been human if she had not feared me. I was 
in Turkish garb, of course, was made up to look many 
years older than my age, and was carrying a beard, 
carefully streaked with gray. Moreover, the attitude 
of the crowd suggested that I was an official of con-' 
siderable standing, and I had to play the part. 

The questions to the men who held her were put 
in the bull)ring tone of officialism, and I saw her wince 
at my curt, harsh tone. The men who held her resented 
my interference and one of them cursed her for a spy 
and raised his hand to strike her. That pleased me, for 
it enabled me to kindle a spark of hope in her. I caught 
his lifted hand antj gave his arm a wrench which offered 
him something else to swear at; and an appeal to my 
friends in the crowd resulted in the brute being hustled 
out of the way, and his companion forced to release 
his hold and leave the girl free. 

The incident filled her with such amazed relief that 
I feared she would break down. But after one or 
two deep sighs of thankfulness, the woman in her 
asserted itself. With deft fingers she fastened her 
mass of bronze-hued hair which had fallen over her 
shoulders, and endeavored to cover up the rents in her 
dress, the results of her brutal treatment. 

I told the people to bring her into my house and 
then old Mahmoud came up puffing and blowing with 
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exertion and excitement. The lecherous look he cast 
on her was enough to convince me of his share in 
the thing. He was dead set on getting her into his 
power and did his best to rouse the mob against me. 

There were many more on my side than his, how- 
ever, and I checkmated his. effort by declaring I knew 
the girl was not a spy, but the daughter of a rich 
Bulgarian, named Besma, who lived in Adrianople. 

The expression of the girl's face as I reeled off 
this lie was one to remember. She glanced in turn 
from the furious old sinner to me, at a loss for my 
motive, and apparently imdecided whether to deny or 
confirm the story. She seemed to conclude that of 
the two I was less dangerous than the Pasha, so she 
confirmed it, and indignantly repudiated the accusa- 
tion of being a spy. 

All this appeased and satisfied the crowd. She was 
handed over to my care, and I took her into my house, 
followed by Mahmoud, muttering protests and breath- 
ing threats, and in a fine rage. 

The scene which followed between us must have 
been a fearsome ordeal for the girl. The Pasha 
knew that I had lied about her, and guessed that my 
object in getting her into my power was the same 
as his own, so that I had to be very wary. 

"I will not stand this, Effendi," he opened. "The 
girl is mine. I claim her, and by the tomb of the 
Prophet, no one shall take her from me." 
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It was one thing to satisfy the crowd with a plau- 
sible tale, for they were already on my side; but it 
was a different matter with a man in Mahmoud's 
position who knew that the tale was false. There was 
only one course open to me — ^to fall in with his view 
of my foul motive, and fight it out on that line. To 
attempt to save the life of a spy would have turned 
the whole population of the place against me, subject 
myself to suspicion, and lead to my arrest and ex- 
posure. 

"What claim to her have you?" I asked. 

"She was in the hands of my men and they were 
bringing her to me, when you interfered. That's all 
the claim I need," he blustered. 

"That's no better claim than mine. The people 
released her and put her in my hands." 

"You induced them to release her by the lie you 
told." 

"Steady, Pasha. Don't let us get to high words. 
What happened was that one of your dogs was going 
to strike her; I prevented that; and then the other 
brute got scared and let her go. She was therefore 
free when I claimed her. You will see what that 



means." 



He spluttered and breathed hard for a while and 
then: "What do you mean to do with her?" he spat 
out. 

I turned to the girl with a gloating look and then 
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stared steadily at him "What were you going to 
do?" I asked, with as much meaning as I could convey 
in tone and look. 

A moan from the girl greeted this and for a second 
she hid her face between her clenched hands; but 
almost instantly she mastered the emotion of terror 
and sprang to her feet. "Let me die !" she exclaimed. 
Sit down," I ordered. 

If you have any mercy, kill me/' she said, speaking 
now with a calm, cold distinctness. 

I motioned to her chair, and after a pause she 
obeyed, her face as gray and set as stone. 

There was silence for a full minute and then Mah- 
moud asked: "What is it you want?" 

"The girl," I replied bluntly. 

*T'll do or pay anything you ask." 

**Then you recognize my right to her?" 

"No! By the Prophet, no !" he shouted. "You have 
no right at all; but if you'll settle this, I'll hold my 
tongue about you." 

I knew what he meant. He had had some news 
from Constantinople. Of course he was lying about 
holding his tongue, and he had tripped badly in sug- 
gesting that he knew anything. But I did not let him 
see the effect of his threat. "You are speaking in rid- 
dles, Pasha," I said with a smile. 

He pulled up suddenly, thought for a moment, and 
then suddenly changed his tone entirely. "You can 
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have her," he said ; 'Tm sorry I interfered." And he 
rose and offered me his hand. 

He had realized his blunder, saw that by denouncing 
me he could still secure the girl, and was anxious to 
get away to do it. 

It was, of course, out of the question to let him 
go; so I affected to be delighted by his surrender, 
got up, grasped his hand cordially, went a step with 
him toward my desk, snatched a revolver from a 
drawer, and rammed the barrel against his body. 

"Utter a sound and it will be your last," I said 
softly into his ear, and a couple of minutes later, he 
was trussed up like a fat fowl, with a gag in his 
mouth, lying on a couch with his face to the wall, 
as if comfortably asleep, under the rug I threw over 
him. 

I had put the revolver back in the drawer and, as 
I turned from the Pasha, the girl had made a rush 
for it and I was only just in time to knock it from 
her hand. 

"There's no need for that. You won't be harmed 
by me ; but I have to leave here at once, and you must 
come with me." 

"I will not go. I have heard too much," she de- 
clared with concentrated determination. "Kill me, or 
let me kill myself." 

"I tell you I am going to save you. Do what I 
tell you." 
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"I will not Nothing shall make me," and her eyes 
literally flashed fire. 

I opened the door and clapped my hands for my 
servant 

"His Excellency, the Pasha, is sleeping and I cannot 
wait for him to awake. Get my car at once," I ordered 
him. "Leave him to his dreams," I added as the 
Pasha stirred restljessly, and the man glanced at him. 

The girl had gone back to her seat and appeared 
to take no notice. 

"You will come with me?" I asked. No reply. 
"You will only compel me to use force. I am imwill- 
ing; but you must come." 

"You shall kiU me first" 

"You are mad; but as you will. It is your own 
fault." And I took a strong strap and buckled it round 
her waist, lifted her to her feet, and half led, half 
carried her out to the car. 

I put her into her seat, stepped over to the wheel, 
and secured the loose end of the strap to myself. I 
was afraid she would set up screaming, so before I 
started, I said in a low tone: "You had better imder- 
stand. As soon as we are away, my servant will 
discover what has happened to the Pasha; he will 
release him, and we shall be pursued. If we are caught, 
you will fall into his hands, and what you have heard 
will tell you your certain fate." 

Without waiting for any reply, I drove off. I went 
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slowly for a short time but quickened up the moment 
we were clear of the town and ripped along at full 
clip. The track was abominably rough and gave us 
a big shake up; but I had traveled it often enough 
to avoid the worst spots, and we reached Ivridge well 
under the half hour, good going for Turkish tracks. 

My companion maintained a st(my silence the whole 
time, but she made no effort to cause trouble, and that 
was the chief consideration. 

At Ivridge I took the only course that occurred 
to me. "I am going out in this motor boat," I told 
her, "and if you come with me, you will be safe. 
I mean you no harm." With that I unfastened the 
strap from her waist, and handed her my revolver. 
"You are free to go, if you think you can escape in 
any better way; but if the old Pasha gets hold of 
you, God have mercy on you; he won't." I was just 
getting the boat into the water when I heard sounds 
of pursuit. She did, too, and I suppose it scared her, 
for she jumped out of the car and got into the boat 
It was touch and go. We were barely fifty yards 
from the landing place when a couple of cars dashed 
up, old Mahmoud shouted to us to stop, and a regular 
fusillade of shots followed a word of command from 
him. 

There's never much need to worry about the bullets 
of an average Turkish marksman; and as we were 
traveling at over thirty knots and I zigzagged about. 
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none of the shots seemed likely to come near us. I 
took the precaution of making my companion lie 
down, however, and this was lucky, for a moment 
later, as I stretched forward to get her the cushion 
she had been sitting on, a bullet ripped between my 
fingers, just gashing the flesh slightly. It gave me 
a scare. If she had been sitting up, it would assuredly 
have killed her. 

I made for the open sea at top speed. 

'Where are we going?" my companion asked 
presently as she went back to her seat. 

"I can't answer any questions," I said. I could 
not. Above all things it was essential that, if possible, 
no one should know who I was or that I had been on 
secret service, or had ever set foot in Turkey. "You 
have my revolver and can keep it for use if you find 
it necessary." 

She had to be contented with this and we ran out 
until we were well in the path of the British scouts. 
One of them soon picked us up with her searchlight, 
bore down on us, someone shouted an order to stop, 
and we were ordered on board a destroyer. 

I was taken for a Turk and as I obstinately refused 
to say more than that my companion was a spy I had 
caught in the attempt to escape, I was locked up and 
closely guarded until we reached the naval station. 

I was interrogated again there, but replied that I 
was an official of high rank and demanded to be taken 
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before the Admiral. There was a good deal of jeering 
at this demand, but in the end I got my way. 

I told him the truth and produced my papers which 
satisfied him. "You will see the absolute necessity 
that no one even here should know that I am not a 
Turk, sir, and I suggest that I am sent to Salonica 
under guard as a prisoner. It is essential that I should 
cable to London as soon as practicable." 

I told him what little I knew about nyr companion, 
that I was convinced she was not a spy for either side, 
and said I should like to see her alone before I left 
the station. 

He suggested I should find out who she was and 
what she wished to be done with her. 

She came in a minute later and her attitude toward 
me was very different from her previous distrust and 
fear. 

"You are a prisoner?" was her first question. 

I nodded. "They are sending me on somewhere. 
Kismet. It is the fortune of war, mademoiselle," I 
replied lightly. 

"But you came out intending to be taken. Was 
that to save me?" 

"Oh, dear no. I myself was in danger. If we had 
escaped these British we could have reached the coast 
of Asia. Would a Turk of my rank be likely to 
worry what became of a woman?" 

"But you said all the time you meant to save me 
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and I — I distrusted you!" she cried with apparent 
remorse. **Who are you?" 

*'Iladi Bey, mademoiselle; but my name is of no 



concern." 



u 



'Why did you save me?" 

'A whim, perhaps; or perhaps because you bear a 
strong resemblance to a favorite in my harem ; or what 
you will." 

"I cannot understand," she cried, with a gesture. 

'Tfou will be safe with these English, but they desire 
to know who you are and where you wish to go." 
The question appeared to embarrass her for she bit 
her lip and looked keenly at me. • "You had better 
tell them," I added, "unless you are really a spy and 
have reasons for concealment." 

"I am not a spy. What will they do to you ?" she 
asked, following a different thread of thought. 

"Send me to England while the war lasts, probably. 
Who knows? Or possibly set me at liberty. I am 
indifferent" 

"Could I see you in Paris or London? I hope to 
go there and I — ^I should like to thank you again for 
what you have done." 

"I may he in either place. Tell me where I can 
communicate with you and, if the chance comes I will 
do so." Would I not? The thought of seeing her 
again in my right character moved me intensely. 

"This address will find me: Mdlle. Olivette de 
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Montier, 234, Place Delgarde, Paris;" and she wrote 
it down. 

'We are not likely to meet again, mademoiselle/' 
I said in French; and then for a fleeting instant the 
thought of all that this meant gripped me too fiercely 
to be restrained. "But I shall never forget," I added, 
with an earnestness bom of the pang of losing her. 

Our eyes met and in some subtle way she seemed 
to sense something of the mystery with which I was 
compelled to surround myself. Her features lighted. 
You are French, then?" she asked. 

The question recalled duty. I smiled and gestured. 
Alas, no mademoiselle ;" and her face clouded again. 
"Permit," and I took her hand and carried it to my 
lips. "Adieu." 

"Not adieu. I owe you more than my life, M'sieur. 
Au revoir." 

"If Allah is kind to me." And I bowed and went 
to the door. There I turned and met her eyes glisten- 
ing with a slight mist of tears. I gazed into them for 
the last time, until with a deep sigh she pressed her 
hands to her face and turned away. 

I would have given all my world to have been able 
to avow myself and tell her the truth. 

Those wondrous eyes ! In the brief hours since we 
had met, well nigh every emotion had been reflected in 
their dark, lustrous depths. Pride, indignation, anger, 
resolve, terror, contempt, despair in turn ; but the one 
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memory which survived all was the sweet solicitude, 
sanctified by the veil of tears at the moment of our 
parting. 

I did not give her up without a struggle. Before 
the war ended, I sent a letter to the address Olivette 
had given me, asking her to communicate with Iladi 
Bey. 

No reply, — ^so I followed the letter to Paris ; but only 
to find that nearly the whole of the Place Delgarde 
had been destroyed in an airship raid, and all my 
efforts to trace either Olivette or the people she had 
been living with failed. 

Only then did I accept defeat, but it was a defeat 
which had given me my resolve never to marry, had 
given me, among my friends, the undeserved name of 
misogynist. 

For I had seen — ^had known — ^the One Woman! 



CHAPTER I 
Phantom Voices 

1WAS golfing in Cornwall at MuUion when Gor- 
ton, of the Foreign Office, wired for me to go 
to town to see him in connection with some 
unexpected results of the Secret Service work I had 
done in southern Turkey during the war. 

Not having been long out of khaki at the time and 
having been worried by prostrating headaches — ^the 
result of shell shock and a fragment of shrapnel I 
had stopped in France — ^I had planned to have a long 
holiday with my particular chiun. He was, of course, 
Peter Punniston, or again to give him his full title. 
Prince Peter Punislau ; but to me he had always been 
just Punnie, ever since Eton days. 

Punnie was one of the cleanest little souls in the 
world: white right through, without a spot of guile 
anywhere in his joyous disposition. Women loved 
him ; and his one weakness was a readiness to return 
their love, either with or without the least provocation. 
His facility to fall in loVe was only equaled by the 
irresponsible ease with which he fell out again, so 

18 
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that he was ccmstantly involved in some sort of «n- 
barrassing scrape and generally appealed to me to get 
him out 

It was a matter of course that he should find a 
fresh divinity on the links at Mullion ; and as he was 
Still worried by the aftermath of a previous affair 
of the kind in London, part of my mission in town 
was to straighten out that little tangle. 

Not expecting to be in London for several weeks, 
I had lent my flat in South Kensington to my old 
friend, Tarrant, who had taken the flat opposite mine 
in the same block and wished to be on hand to super- 
intend fitting it up. I wired him, therefore, that 
I was coming up for a night or so, and was not a little 
surprised to find the place unoccupied and to hear 
from the porter that Tarrant would not be back till 
the following day. 

I was rather relieved by this because the long, tire- 
some journey had brought on one of my attacks. At 
such times all I need is absolute quiet, and it was a 
blessing to be able to ttmible into bed as soon as pos- 
sible and get off to sleep. 

How long I slept I do not know. But after a time 
I seemed to wake and I lay in the pitchy darkness 
vaguely conscious that some people, close to me, were 
speaking in Turkish. It didn't worry me at first, 
because at such times my brain is apt to be freakish 
and my dreams nightmarish and jumbled. 
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I noticed that the sound of the voices was uneven 
and broken, sometimes loud and distinct, at others 
faint and far away; while there were frequent gaps 
of silence. But at length I caught one or two com- 
pleted and connected sentences. This was the first: 

"Of course the Allies must in every case have the 
appointment of the governor. Have you anyone in 
view. Pasha?" 

The language was Turkish, but spoken with an 
unmistakably foreign accent; and in some dim way 
the voice seemed familiar. Put the reply came from 
a Turk undoubtedly, a smooth insinuating oily tone, 
quite strange to me, obviously from the speaker ad- 
dressed as Pasha. 

"The Allies would not object to an Englishman, 
I presume?" 

"Depends on the man, Pasha." 

"It is one whom you probably know well, — daring 
but cautious and level-headed, able to look well ahead, 
resourceful, knows the country thoroughly and the 
people, speaks Turkish like a bom Turk and Greek 
like a Greek, has overpowering influence over one 
of the parties to the marriage, and could be trusted 
to govern entirely in the interests of the Allies." 

"Umph! Very high praise, Pasha. What's his 
name?" There was a good deal of doubt in the tone. 

"Deserved praise, as you will admit, m'sieur. He 
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is Captain " The name was so indistinctly pro- 
nounced that it escaped me. 

There was a laugh and the sound as of a hand 
slapped vigorously on a table. "Nat Whimster ! The 
very man, of course !" 

I sat bolt upright in amazement. My name ! And 
I recognized the voice as that of the man who had 
wired for me— Gorton of the Foreign Office. 

I forgot to listen, though, as panic laid its icy 
clutch on me. For the first time I realized that I 
was not the victim of a nightmare, but that I was fully 
and entirely awake 1 I was scared stiff ; far too over- 
whelmed and alarmed to listen any longer. The last 
man I had consulted about my head trouble. Sir Ben- 
jamin Matlock, the brain specialist, had taken a dis- 
quietingly serious view of its possibilities. In spite 
of the smooth phrases with which he had intended to 
reassure me, he had left no doubt in my mind that 
I ran a grave risk of losing my reason ; and I recalled 
his last words. 

"Of course there may not be any grave develop- 
ments, Captain Whimster. You have a splendid con- 
stitution, great physical strength, and a perfectly 
healthy body, but I advise you to watch yourself very 
closely. With absolute rest for a time and an avoid- 
ance of any worry or great excitement you ought to 
find the attacks diminish in severity and become less 
frequent in occurrence. But " here he had paused 
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and spoken with great earnestness — "if at any time, 
when you are fully awake, you find yourself troubled 
by hearing voices, come and see me at once. Don't 
lose an hour." 

And now the voices had come! It was true that 
I was much better and that recent attacks had been 
less frequent and less severe ; but I could not mistake 
the meaning of it. Madness ! 

Fight against that panic I could not My blood was 
like ice in my veins ; I trembled like a man in a rigor ; 
my pulses beat like hammers; my teeth chattered like 
castanets; and my whole body was bathed in a sweat 
of terror. The voices were still audible, so I stuffed 
my fingers into my ears to shut out the sounds which 
had suddenly become so terrifying. 

Scarcely knowing what I was doing, I slipped from 
the bed and rushed out of the room in search of 
brandy, with the vague hope of getting some warmth 
into my chilled veins; and even now I can recall the 
clatter of my teeth against the glass as I drank half 
a tumbler of neat spirit. 

It served to pull me together sufficiently to enable 
my brain to work. Hoping against hope that in some 
way the phantom voices might be real and that the 
speakers had managed to gain entrance to my flat, 
I went into all the rooms in turn. 

Every room was empty. 

But the act of making the search appeared to have 
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distracted my thoughts from the voices, for they had 
ceased. The relief of that silence bafiles description. 
I remember that I sat down in a sort of ecstasy of 
relief and enjoyment I thought the whole matter 
over seriously, and what I considered my common 
sense gave pause. 

Of course the whole business was just a dream. 
I had frightened myself like a fool at nothing more 
worrying than a new sort of nightmare. Back I went 
to bed, and as all was as silent as the grave, I breathed 
a fervent sigh of relief and settled myself to sleep. 

The voices started again. I found myself much 
less disconcerted now — ^the result of the stiff dose of 
brandy, probably — and I was able to listen to them 
without any of the paralyzing terror which had so 
overwhelmed me at first. 

It was a different voice now. The language was 
still Turkish, but it was spoken indifferently and was 
helped out with an occasional word or phrase of 
Greek. It was as if a map had been studied, and when 
I picked up the thread this was said: 

"You will see, m'sieur, that the semi-circular line 
drawn from the Black Sea coast to the point here 
on the Sea of Marmora, a little west of Rodosto, 
would leave to Turkey just Constantinople and the 
Tchatalja heights, and would constitute a model buffer 
State in the interests of the Allies, as it would include 
the whole European shore of the Dardanelles." 
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A long silence followed this, brdcen only by some 
murmured questions which appeared to concern 
boundary questions and details. I knew every square 
yard of that part of Turkey and at once appreciated 
the force of the contention. Indeed the establishment 
of just such a State had been one of the main purposes 
of my Secret Service work there. 

There had been, I discovered, one difficulty. Much 
of the land was the property of one or two families 
who wished to keep it. Even in the interests of 
diplomacy, the Allies had so far hesitated to confiscate. 
There would probably be found a better way out, for, 
though much of the land was owned by one family, 
of which a woman, I was told, was the sole remaining 
heir, her title was disputed in some places. There 
were other claimants who declared her title was not 
clear, and there was sure to be a squabble over the 
matter sooner or later. Perhaps, argued the wise ones, 
in the final show-down the Allies would come out 
victor without having to confiscate any one's estates. 
There was time enough. 

All this had come back to me instantaneously as I 
unwillingly listened to those phantom voices. 

During the long pause I was once again master of 
my emotions. I had listened with a curious sense 
of detachment and was now able to analyze my feel- 
ings. Having devoted a great deal of time and 
thought to this particular matter, I realized that it 
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was just such a subject as was likely to recur to me 
in this sort of wakeful dream. 

I was no longer panicky, although still harassed by 
the phenomenon. There was always a way out, even 
if I was threatened with madness. Death would be 
infinitely preferable. I had seen too many gallant 
friends go west and had often enough been too close 
to death myself to have much fear of it; and I rea- 
soned it out calmly. I would see Sir Benjamin Mat- 
lock the next day, and if his verdict went against 
me, a bullet, or some one of the many easy means of 
hari-kari would free me from the worse fate. 

It was Gorton's voice which broke the silence. 

"Now about the marriage and these young people ?'* 
he asked. 

The Greek replied. "These are the particulars of 
Miss Olna Meredith's claim, m'sieur. A glance will 
show you its strength; and she has many influential 
adherents." 

"Meredith! Meredith? That's an English name 
surely," said Gorton. 

"She has taken her mother's name. Her father 
was a Turk, whose name was Meredja," explained the 
Greek, adding some details of the family history. 

There was another long pause and again Gorton's 
voice broke it "And the Prince?" 

The Turk cut in now. "We hold that his case is 
absolutely indisputable and, as the only possible opposi- 
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tion could come from Miss Meredith's friends, the 
two claims when united by the marriage would leave 
no one to dispute them or even raise a question." 

"There are the documents," said the Greek, who 
seemed to be a sort of secretary. "You will see that 
on both hereditary and political grounds, his claim 
is unquestionable. Moreover, as you may know. Cap- 
tain Whimster is at present and has been for some 
years the most trusted friend and adviser of Prince 
Peter Punislau." 

Ptmnie ! 

In my intense amazement I seemed to lose the sound 
of the voices. Of a certainty I must already be far 
on the road to insanity to think of the dear little chap 
as a possible ruler over such a State as had been 
sketched ! A stretch of wild country peopled by law- 
less, turbulent folk whose present impatience of any 
sort of government would be increased a hundredfold 
by the disorders inevitable under the proposed scheme. 
The mere thought of little Punnie in such a position 
was such a preposterous absurdity that I burst out 
laughing. 

The laughter seemed to relieve the tension and to 
break the spell of the voices. They dwindled down to 
mere indistinct murmurings for a time, then stopped 

That appeared to be the end, but after a long in- 
terval, came the Pasha's voice again, quite distinctly 
now. "What did he mean that this captain is too 
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straight?" he asked, as if uneasily. "You haven't 
said anything about the concessions? You talk too 
much at times, Orfani. Ah, these EngHsh! They 
think they are the only honest people in the world, 
yet many have their price. If this captain cannot be 
bought, there are other ways — ^any man who tries to 
govern that country will make many enemies. They 
are a wild lot and — life is held very cheap." This was 
said slowly and meaningly. 

It would never come to that, surely?" 
It will rest with this captain himself," was the 
reply uttered casually. After that the voices ceased 
to trouble me. 

I lay waiting for them to recommence; and when 
the silence of the night remained unbroken, I made 
a strenuous attempt to clear my impressions of this 
extraordinary phenomenon. Sleep was out of the 
question of course; and when it occurred to me that 
Sir Benjamin might find it some guide to have an 
accurate account of it all, I wrote out a verbatim report 
of every word that had been uttered. 

When I read it over one or two points struck me 
forcibly and set me thinking. Much of what had been 
said had already passed through my thoughts. 

On the other hand matters had been introduced of 
which I had never heard. Neither the nartie of 
Meredja nor Meredith was known to me in such a 
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connection nor the fact that she had any claims, hered- 
itary or otherwise. ^ 

Again in regard to the Prince. Punnie had never 
told me anything of his family history. He hadn't 
an atom of side, and we had been friends for years 
before I knew that he even had any sort of title. It 
slipped out one day at the outbreak of the war when 
he brought me the offer of a cushy job which he said 
his people had secured at his instigation; and our one 
serious quarrel had followed my refusal of it 

If these voices were the phantom conjurings of my 
own brain, how was it possible for me to have recalled 
facts which I had never known ? 



CHAPTER II 
The Explanation 

THE next morning I was just going to tele- 
phone to Sir Benjamin for an appointment 
when there was a vigorous knocking at my 
flat and someone put his finger on the bell and kept 
it there until I opened the door. 

It was my friend, Tarrant, who was overwhelmed 
with astonishment at seeing me. "You! Why I 
thought you were in Cornwall," he exclaimed; "and 
feared that in my absence someone had broken in." 

I explained the reason for my presence as we shook 
hands, and on his side he apologized for having left 
the flat empty. "But you are ill," he added, with 
much concern in tone and look. 

"I've had a bit of a grueling; come in and I'll tell 
you about it." And I led the way to my drawing room 
while his man went to the kitchen to prepare break- 
fast "Do you know an3rthing about insanity, Tar- 
rant? You're up on most things." 

"Insanity?" he echoed, his heavy brows going up 
in surprise and then coming together as his dark eyes 
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fixed me with a searching stare. "What makes you 
ask that?" 

"Because I fear I am threatened with it." 

"My dear friend, put such a thought away from 
you. Only thought, conscious or unconscious, can 
produce Bxiyiinng of that sort. And we are all masters 
of our thoughts, if we will. But tell me." 

He knew of my head trouble and I repeated what 
the specialist had said about hearing imaginary voices. 
"Last night I heard them only too distinctly, Tarrant," 
I concluded, with a toss of the hands. 

He is very tall, angular and stooping, with long 
features and long hair which he has a trick of thread- 
ing with his bony fingers when excited. He did it 
now as he rose abruptly and went to the window and 
stared down into the street. 

"Where?" he asked over his shoulder. 

"Here in the flat" 

He paused and his voice seemed a trifle shaky as he 
put the next question. "Which room did you sleep in ?" 

"I was feeling rotten so I tumbled into the only 
bed that was made — ^that in my own room where I 
presume you had been sleeping." 

"Thank the good God !" he exclaimed with a fervent 
eamestoess which surprised me. Then he laughed and 
turned to me. "My dear friend, you have frightened 
yourself for nothing. They were neither phantom 
voices, nor brain hallucinations. I was the cause of 
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your fright and I am more sorry than I can say." 
My eyebrows lifted in query and he hastily went on: 
"I am interested in wireless telephony, my friend, arid 
believe I am on the verge of a great discovery. I 
have taken a liberty with your flat here, and have 
installed a receiver under the bed in your room — 
where, as you say, I have been sleeping — and the 
transmitter is in my own flat opposite. But before 
I could test it thoroughly, I was called away to Paris. 
On the eve of my departure, M. Orfani, a Greek, 
and a very old friend of mine, came to me with a tale 
of woe. He could not get a bed in all London ; so to 
cut the matter short, I allowed him the use of my 
flat— of course I could not let him have this " 

"His name was mentioned as oat of those present,'* 
I interposed. 

'*Of course. He is the confidential secretary of 
Megri Pasha, a wealthy Turk. Had I but known 
you were coming!" he exclaimed, and went on to 
poju" out the profuse apologies for having been the 
means of scaring me. In the mood I was in I would 
have forgiven anybody almost anything. I had never 
felt happier in my life. 

After I had had my talk with Gorton and had had 
him put before me the matters I already knew (thanks 
to the "phantom voices") and had held off in giving my 
consent to be governor of the proposed new state, I 
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decided to go back to Cornwall as soon as I had 
fulfilled the little commission for Punnie. The lady 
in the case was a Mrs. Ambrose, living in Curzon 
Street ; so I fixed up an appointment by telephone and 
taxied to my flat to get the letters I was to restore 
to her in return for Punnie's to her. 

I was only a few minutes in the flat and, as I left, 
a foreigner was going into Tarrant's flat. I placed 
him as M. Orfani, the Pasha's secretary, and down 
in the hall was a man wearing a fez whom I took to 
be the Pasha himself. 

But I was wrong; for just as I passed he turned 
and I got a glimpse of his features. I had good cause 
to remember him. He was Mahmoud Pasha, that 
vile and crooked old sinner. If he had anything to 
do with the business, there was sure to be villainy 
in it 

I jumped into the taxi and drove off, but stopped 
almost directly and walked back. The porter was 
standing on the steps alone. I gave him a message 
for Tarrant — ^that I should not be in town that night — 
and then : "Who was the man in a fez you were speak- 
ing to as I came out, Adams ?" 

"He's taken Mr. Tarrant's flat, sir. A Pasha: 
Meeger, or Megger or — I've got the name in my box." 

"Is it Megri Pasha?" 

"That's it, sir. These f urrin names always do wor- 
rit me." 
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So my wily old enemy was passing under false 
colors. For some mischief, of course, for the devil 
was always close to his elbow. He had done his best 
to get me murdered ; now it was possible I might have 
a chance of paying off old scores, I thought, as I 
reached my taxi and drove away. 

To tumble up against him in London was certainly 
a consummate surprise; but not greater than that 
which was waiting for me in Mrs. Ambrose's drawing 
room in Mayfair. 



CHAPTER III 
The Scent of Intrigue 

A S I had been engrossed by some work at the 
ZJm time of Punnie's flirtation with Mrs. Am- 
•^ -^ brose, I had never seen her. All I knew 
about it was that he had indulged in the customary 
panegyrics and that for some reason everything had 
come quite suddenly to an end 

Having got him out of similar embroilments before, 
I undertook this mission without giving much thought 
to it; but the moment I entered her house, I realized 
that this was likely to differ considerably from the 
other affairs, and disliked the job cordially. 

She received me graciously and gave me a charming 
smile as she offered her hand. "Of course I know 
of you. Captain Whimster, and it is no mere conven- 
tion when I say I am charmed to meet you personally." 
She spoke fluent English, but her accent suggested the 
near East. 

She was really a beautiful woman; dark as night 
with voluptuous features and large eyes full of capa- 
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city, passion, and possibilities. Punnie had certainly 
been playing with fire. 

"I hope that my present mission will not detract 
from the mutual pleasure of this meeting, Mrs. Am- 
brose," I replied, thinking that as she was from the 
East I might safely be a little florid. 

She came to the point at once. "I understood you 
wished to see me about Mr. Punniston. When is he 
himself coming to see me again?" 

"He is in Cornwall and will not be in town again 
for some weeks at least. He asked me to see you to 
explain." 

"You are very good to have taken the trouble to 
come to explain what really might have been written 
even on a postcard, mighto't it?" 

"Perhaps it might; but " I hesitated as a gleam 

of anger flashed for an instant in her eyes. 

She played on my hesitation directly. "If so ex- 
perienced a diplomatist as you, Captain, is even at 
a momentary loss for words, there must be something 
much more important to— explain." The pause before 
the word was full of significance. She certainly had 
the art of making the most of words and gestures. 

I began to dislike my job more than ever. 

"I presume you know something of the relations 
between Mr. Punniston and myself," she added, before 
I could think of a reply. 

''Very little indeed, I'm afraid; but you will know 
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that, while he Is one of the whitest and best of chaps, 
he is also one of the most irresponsible/* 

"Irresponsible!" she echoed, catching at the word 
and frowning ominously. "And that means?" 

"The reason for my being here. In fact, to propose 
an exchange of letters, Mrs. Ambrose." And I took 
out those which Punnie had given me. I noticed that 
her fingers tightened strenuously, but she did not reply. 
"You will understand me if I say that this is by no 
means the first mission of the kind my friend has 
entrusted to me. There is not one spot of guile in 
him; but in these affairs he is, as I say, irresponsible. 
I mean, that he is apt to act without a thought of 
serious consequences." 

I looked for a more or less passionate outburst; 
but it did not come. After a long pause she said, 
very quietly and still without raising her eyes: "You 
know that he has made love to me and won my love. 
Captain Whimster?" 

"I have already told you all I know of the matters 
between you, except that I understand you have 
already been married." 

She was quick in the uptake and understood what 
I meant. "My marriage with the wealthy American, 
a man nearly three times my age, was one of arrange- 
ment, not love; and all his wealth is now mine." 

"I fear that that cannot be taken into account. 
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There is a reason which must make it absolutely im- 
possible for my friend to marry you." 

"And that reason?" 

*T regret I am not at liberty to tell it you." 

Then came the surprise. "You mean the plan to 
marry him to Mile. Olna Meredja, or Miss Meredith 
as she is generally called?" She looked up to see the 
effect of this ; but not so much as the flicker of an eye- 
lash rewarded her. 

"Who is Miss Meredith ?" I asked, as if hearing the 
name for the first time. 

"The Prince has chosen his envoy shrewdly," she 
replied. 

"The Prince, madame?" 

"Prince Punislau, Captain Whimster;" and there 
was a flash of challenge in her dark eyes as she met 
my look of politely indifferent inquiry. 

"We live and learn, madame," I said sententiously, 
with a wave of the hand. 

"I do not think you have much to learn about the 
country of which Adrianople is the center. Captain; 
the country of which it is proprosed to form the buffer 
State with Prince Punislau as the nominal Ruler, under 
a governor who will rule in the interests of the 
Allies." 

"If such a proposal is on foot, do you deem it wise 
to speak of it to a mere stranger?" 

She paused, regarding me with her head slightly 
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inclined to one side, and then laughed softly; a deli- 
ciously seductive laugh it was too ; and she shook her 
head slowly. "You are an excellent actor, Captain 
Whimster, but you know quite well that I am not 
speaking of it to a mere stranger but to the future 
governor of that country; and you must be equally 
well aware of my object — ^to secure your influence on 
my side." I replied with a shrug and a gesture. "My 
sole purpose in coming was to obtain those letters," 
I said. "Will you give them to me in return for 
these?" 

"I do not want those. What use would they be 
to me?" 

"Permit me." I laid the packet on a small table 
at her elbow. 

"A symbol of renunciation ?" she asked, lifting her 
fine brows. 

"On my friend's part, yes, madame." 

"I make no renunciation in return. You under- 
stand that? The motto of my family is *To have 
is to hold,' Captain. We have been robbed of our 
rights for many many long years, but we have never 
dreamed of surrendering our claims; and we never 
shall. I am the last of my line; but have many and 
powerful supporters; and we shall never submit to 
be thrust aside now, let the Allies do what they will !" 
And her features were set and her eyes flamed with 
passionate determination. 
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"I shall of course regard as strictly confidential 
what you *' 

"I do not wish it, Captain Whimster. On the ccm- 
trary, you can lay the facts before those in authority, 
and I desire you to do so. I have here the full state- 
ment of my claim. It has been carefully prepared 
especially for you. I should have sought you, had 
you not come to me, of course. You English are 
a cold people, but fair and justice-loving. Compared 
with my claim, that of Miss Meredith is a mere cob- 
web; and all I urge now is that you will take these 
papers and study them. Now that I have met you, 
I know that my interests would be safe in your hands." 

"But I have no sort of influence, madame, and ** 

She dismissed the protest with an interrupting ges- 
ture of the hands. "We know enough of you and 
it to desire it. You will take these papers ?" she asked, 
almost pleadingly. 

**Yct you will not comply with my request for those 
letters?" 

She thought for a second. "As an act of renuncia- 
tion no, but as concession of courtesy to you, yes." She 
went over to a desk in which she searched for a 
moment, then returned to me, laid a small package 
of letters on the top of the other package containing 
the particulars of her claim and held the two out, 
holding my gaze the while and smiling meaningly. 

It was a clever stroke. "I will read them carefully. 
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madame," I promised, as I took the two packages. 
Then I rose. 

"He does not yet take life very seriously, madame; 
but I will certainly tell him about them." 

"He prefers golfing to politics, eh? The links at 
Mullion are good?" she asked with one of her soft 
alluring laughs. "And I trust the air of Cornwall 
and the rest are curing your head trouble?" 

"Yes, thank you." I could not resist smiling at her 
knowledge of my affairs. 

She smiled in return. "You will not be surprised 
that we are concerned to know things about you, 
seeing the important part you are to play in our affairs, 
Captain?" 

"The concern of a beautiful woman could only be 
a source of flattering pleasure, madame," I replied, 
avoiding the implied invitation to discuss the other 
matter. 

She read my intention instantly. "There is only one 
more point I wish to mention," she said. "You know 
Miss Meredith? Or the nature of her claim?" 

I disclaimed knowledge of both. 

"I am glad. You will be able to consider it im- 
partially. There are references to it in those papers 
of mine. You will of course meet her: she is very 
charming, and ambitious, but quite beautiful, and 
attractive, and likely to impress you favorably — she 
does so impress many men; but there is a fatal flaw 
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in her claim, the bend sinister, dating from her grand- 
father's time. He was of that inferior race which, 
by our laws, cannot be property owners, and of course 
her grandmother should by rights have forfeited her 
claim. But somehow, though illegally, they have held 
on. Miss Meredith is now supported only by those 
who have strong financial interests at stake. They 
have turned to her because we refused to listen to 
them. My last word now is, — Beware of Olna Mere- 
dith, Captain Whimster." 

Those were perhaps the only injudicious words she 
had spoken throughout the interview. 

I laughed as I read them to mean that she was 
afraid that this rival would succeed where she had 
failed, and fascinate Punnie. 



CHAPTER IV 

PUNNIE 

WHEN I reached MuUion on my return from 
town, my friend Punnie appeared to be 
very much of all right with his new 
divinity when I found them on the links. I stood 
watching them for a moment, trying to see exactly 
why women found Punnie so charming. He was no 
Adonis, certainly. His features were too small and 
not too regular. But he was in a miniature way as 
alluring as a Greek model. He was neither dark nor 
fair, and his eyes were small, like little blue pools; 
the blue of the Mediterranean in brilliant sunshine. 
His brown hair had a natural curl. His lithe figure 
was of perfect proportions, broad in the shoulders and 
lean in the hips; his every action was instinct with 
grace. Then, too, he looked absurdly young, although 
he was within a year of my own age, six and twenty. 
He had all the boyish vivacity of a mere lad ; his very 
laugh was a tonic; he had the knack of listening to 
you as if your words were of the utmost importance 
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to him; and his most trifling services were rendered 
in a way which impressed a belief that to study your 
slightest wishes was the one purpose of his life. It 
was all irresistibly winning. 

When I joined them, he was hunting for a ball 
which his partner had sliced into the rough. 

"Can I help you to find it?" I cut in tmexpectedly. 
Both turned to me, looking none too pleased at the 
interruption, I thought. 

"Hullo, mysog!" he exclaimed. "Dear old chap, 
what's brought you back so soon?" and he gripped 
my hand. 

"We've got our marching orders," I said simply. 

"Here, I say, what's that ?" he cried excitedly. The 
girl was making ready for her drive. 

"I'll tell you afterwards. You'll find me in the 
clubhouse." 

"What's up, old chappie? Anything serious?" 

"Wait and see, Pun, and make the most of your 
game, for you won't have many more. And look 
here, don't ask her to marry you. That's taboo, mind.'* 

"I shan't be able to make a shot after this," he 
growled. 

The girl called to him then. "Run along, Pete, 
Mabs is calling you," I said with a grin. 

I spent the best part of an hour studying a golf 
directory. In view of all that was on foot, MuUion 
was too inaccessible for us to be able to keep in touch 
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with matters which might soon engross us both; I 
decided upon Broadstairs as a suitable spot. 

The instant Punnie reached our rooms he tackled 
me about our "marching orders." 

"Don't look as if you were going to be hanged. 
Heaps of places as good as MuUion." 

"That's all right, but " 

"And heaps of other rippers, too. Cheerio." 

"But you've got something up that confounded 
sleeve of yours," he grumbled. "What happened in 
town?" 

'Well, for one thing I managed to get those letters 
frcim Mrs. Ambrose." 

"Thank goodness. What did you think of her?" 

"One of your rippers. She's very keen on you, 
too. What made you smash things up there in such 
a hurry?" 

"Oh, she's too bally serious ; got on to politics and 
bored me stiff." 

"What sort of politics? Have anything to do with 
Turkej?" 

He started. "Hullo, she been pumping that into 
you, too?" 

"Why did you never tell me that your family had 
any claims to things in south east Turkey?" 

"Why did you never swank about your V.C. and 
all the other things ?" 

"I'm serious, Punnie." 
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I'm not," he cried with a burst of laughter, "about 
a silly old stunt of that sort" 

"Well, you've got to be serious. It was about that 
'silly old stunt' that our Foreign Office sent for me." 

He set his head on one side and looked at me, his 
forehead crinkled in questioning surprise. **You're 
pulling my leg, aren't you ?" 

"I've just told you I'm in dead earnest." 

He whistled. "What's up?" 

"You're to come into your owa All that part of 
Turkey is to be formed into an independent State 
under the Allies' protection." 

"Sounds good. The coin'U be useful at any rate. 
But there'll be a considerable bust up over it, I guess." 

"There's more than coin in it. You're to be the 
ruling Prince ^" 

He did not let me get any farther, interrupting 
with an hilarious shout of laughter. "Ye gods and 
little fishes!" he cried. "That woman's been having 
you on to some tune, Nat." 

"Mrs. Ambrose knows about it and that had some- 
thing to do with her intrigue with you, possibly; but 
I had it straight from the Foreign Office." 

"Then you can go back and tell the Foreign Office, 
'No, thank you!'" 

"You can't turn it down like that, Punnie. The 
interests of the people in all that territory as well as 
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the interests of the Allies make it necessary for you 
to take it seriously," 

"But what the dickens do I know about ru^ng? 
Not a thing. Besides, there are other claims;" and 
he shook his head vigorously. 

"They will be taken care of; the real government 
will be in the hands of someone appointed by the 
Allies, and the other claim — ^there's only one of any 
consequence: that of Mdlle. Olna Meredja — ^will be 
arranged." 

"How?" 

"Very simply. You'll marry her." 

He gaped at me open-mouthed. Then he laughed 
again and shrugged his shoulders. "Will I?" 

Before I could answer a waiter brought me a card. 
"Two gentlemen to see you. Captain. They are in 
the lounge." 

The visitor was Mahmoud Pasha in his alias of 
Megri. He had evidently taken Gorton's advice — to 
lose no time in coming to me. 



CHAPTER V 
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I TOLD Ptinnie that the visitors were concerned in 
his affairs, asked him to be on hand lest he 
should be wanted, and went down to the Pasha. 
I had a good deal of curiosity as to how he would 
open the ball and decided not to speak in Turkish, lest 
it should help him to remember me. 

M. Orfani was his companion, of course, and both 
of them stared hard at me as I went up with the 
card in my hand. They rose with ceremonious bows 
and the Pasha introduced Orfani. I replied in French ; 
and after a few words of apology for troubling me 
on the plea of very important affairs, followed by com- 
monplaces about the Cornish scenery, we came to 
business. 

'*You speak my language, Captain?" he asked. 

"I understand it, but can express myself more clearly 
in French, if that is agreeable to your Excellency;" 
and the reply appeared to perplex him. 

"I tmderstood you were quite at home in my 
language." 

47 
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"I fear someone has been flattering me/* I replied, 
in intentionally crude Turkish and with a strong Eng- 
lish accent 

"Then we are omy too p.eased to study your con- 
venience by speaking French," he said after a slight 
pause, in which he seemed to have been endeavoring 
to remember my voice. 

"I am obliged by your Excellency's consideration/' 

"I have come to see you about Turkish affairs and 
to solicit your invaluable assistance in a matter of vital 
concern. M. Orfani here will give you the details." 

Accordingly Orfani opened out and described at 
considerable length the scheme which of course I knew 
perfectly well, gave me a quantity of documents deal- 
ing with the rights of Punnie and Miss Meredith, and 
enlarged upon them with much elaboration and earn- 
estness. I put a number of questions and at the close 
admitted the strength of the case. 

Then Mahmoud took up the running. "I am very 
glad that you take that view. Captain Whimster," he 
said. '*Your experience of the country renders your 
opinion of great value to all concerned." 

I bowed appropriately at the swalmy old beggar's 
compliment. "That's very good of you; but in what 
way does this affect me personally?" I asked with a 
shrug of indifference. 

"It is that which has brought us to you, m'sieur. 
It is our most ardent wish that you should become the 
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regent of the State, the power behind the throne," and 
he eyed me very closely. 

I affected surprise. "You are serious, Pasha?'* 

"Most certainly, m'sieur. It is an extremely im- 
portant and grave matter." 

"It would need great consideration; very great. 
You must therefore pardon me if I ask why you sug- 
gest such an appointment?" 

"That is simple. Because you are the one man 
most capable of carrying out the work;" and he was 
going on to expatiate upon my many qualifications for 
the job, when I interrupted him. 

"Pardon me again. You are a Turk, a man of high 
position among your fellow countrymen, trusted and 
esteemed by many of them ; why then are you willing 
to help in the dismemberment of your country?" 

He had evidently anticipated the question and was 
ready with a reply. "Kismet!" he exclaimed, lifting 
hands and shoulders in suggested resignation. "We 
were grossly misled into taking the wrong side in this 
terrible conflict; we have lost and cannot escape the 
penalty; we are helpless but are striving to retain 
possession of our beloved capital. This scheme, should 
it prove acceptable to the Allies, will secure that." It 
was a very plausible explanation, but entirely false, 
of course. He was out for his own personal ends. 

"Your Excellency takes a very far-sighted view of 
the position." 
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"I am also full of hope that, should such a man 
as you hold the reins of government, the welfare of 
my countrymen in that distracted region will be con- 
sistently advanced." The old hypocrite ! 

"You think the cotmtry is capable of development?'' 
I suggested with a conciliatory smile. 

"Every country should be capable of that," he 
replied, spreading his hands. 

*T have heard rumors of possibilities. I've been 
over the ground, you know; and of course, if I were 
to undertake such a job as this, I should look for 
help in such matters." 

This tickled him. "What sort of help?" 

"All sorts, naturally, but especially financial. I 
expect the place is too impoverished to be able to be 
independent of outside help." 

Like milk and honey, this. "If my poor services 
would be of any use, they would be at your disposal 
only too readily. Captain Whimster." 

"Better to deal with that when I have made my 
decision. But there is another point Curiously 
enough when I was in London I heard of a claim from 
a different quarter, affecting principally the properties 
of Miss Meredith. You know of that presumably?" 

"There is nothing in it, nothing at all," he replied, 
flourishing his pudgy hands and shaking his head 
vehemently. "Tell Captain Whimster what we know 
about it, M. Orfani." 
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Toother tedious and longwinded explanation fol- 
lowed, with occasional eager interpolations from Mah- 
moud on points he wished particularly to emphasize. 
He was a most unprepossessing person. His body 
bulged with fat which shook like a jelly whenever 
he moved; his breath came in gasps; every word he 
uttered was liberally sprayed with saliva ; and his eyes 
shifted restlessly hither and thither. 

Orfani was a very different t3rpe of man; tall, slight, 
and dark, with a courteous manner and an air of 
detachment, as though he had no interest in the matter 
beyond that of an advocate. He was verbose, but 
clear and stated his case well; but his air of detach- 
ment prompted the suggestion that he had very little 
liking for his job. 

I was bored long before he had finished, but I put 
a few questions, just to show that I had been listening, 
and then got up. "I should like to study these papers," 
I said. 

"Certainly. Take them with you by all means," 
replied Mahmoud. "I understand that Prince Punislau 
is here?" 

"You would like to see him?" 

"Does he know of these proposals?" 

"Only slightly. Nothing of the suggestion about 
my part in it, and I should prefer that he is not told 
about it." 

"He regards it favorably, of course?" 
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"I think he had better speak for himself/' I returned 
with a smile. "FU ask him to receive you at once;" 
and with the customary ceremonious bows I went 
away. 

When I reached our room Pimnie was staring out 
of the window chewing a cigarette and nervously fid- 
dling with the buttons of his waistcoat. Self-con- 
sciousness was so unusual with him that I was sur- 
prised and could not resist chipping him. 

I made him a profound obeisance. "I have the 
honor to ask your Highness to grant an audience to 
His Excellency, Megri Pasha." 

"Shut up Nat; don't talk that sort of rot," he 
exclaimed quite irritably. 

"As your Highness desires;" and then he picked 
up a book and flung it at me. "I trust your High- 
ness's aim will be better directed in your illustrious 
future," I said as the book missed me by a yard. 

"Oh, go to blazes. What's happened down there?" 

"I'm bored stiff and now it's your turn. They want 
to see you." 

"Must I see 'em?" 

"They'll probably wait till you do." 

"Righto. Where are they?" and he made for the 
door. 

"My dear fellow, you can't go to them." 

"Eh? Why not? How the deuce am I to see 'em 
if I don't?" 
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"You've a heap to learn, sonnie," I laughed. "As 
a prospective potentate, you don't go to people, you 
receive them/* 

"Oh thunder!" 

"You should be studiously dignified and reserved, 
moreover. I'll bring them up here and show you how 
it has to be done ; and understand, they can't sit while 
you are standing. With them you must be very much 
the ruling Prince." 

He set his head on one side and looked at me 
questicaiingly for an instant with that queer little 
pathetic expression of his. "Are you pulling my leg, 
Nat?" he asked quite gravely. 

"Of course not. You've got to take this seriously." 

"I'm dashed if I " He broke off and turned 

away to the window again. 

'Shall I bring them up?" I asked after a pause. 

'You'll be here, won't you?" he replied, half- 
turning. 

"Not for the interview. I've already borne a good 
deal in your interest and don't intend to hear it all 
over again." 

'But I shall be all at sea without you," he objected. 

I'll fetch them," I said, and went out 
I told Mahmoud that His Highness was graciously 
pleased to accord him an audience, and led the way 
upstairs. Punnie was now as nervous as a girl at 
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her first presentation at Court, actually pale and shaky, 
as we entered. 

We all three bowed low before him and I said in 
the most stilted tone, "I have the honor to present 
to your Highness His Excellency Megri Pasha and 
M. Orfani;" and the two repeated their obeisance. 

Punnie was completely at a loss what to say and 
how to receive them, and in his confusion he went 
scarlet. He was utterly imlike his usual free and 
easy self. He was going to shake hands, but the 
toad of a Pasha carried the hand reverentially to his 
lips, mumbling something in Turkish about the 
gracious honor that was being conferred upon him. 

Pimnie didn't understand a syllable, so Orfani in- 
terpreted it into French; and I seized that moment 
to retire, and went off to dress for dinner. 

When Punnie and I met at dinner his nervousness 
had disappeared, but it struck me that there was a 
touch of effort in his gayety. It was soon sun clear 
that the wily old Pasha had impressed him. 

*The old Pash isn't altogether a bad sort, Nat; 
but I couldn't stick the other chap; he's a pimishing 
old bore. Ye gods, how he spun out ever3rthing," 
was how he put it, with lamentable lack of insight. 

"And your other impressions ?" 

He paused to empty his glass before replpng. "It 
was a rum do, but rather a lark when I found my feet. 
The Pash is awfully keen on it." 
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"And on you too, I hope/' 

He shrugged. "Oh, I don't know. He said it was 
a bit off that I couldn't speak his lingo." 

"You can get it up." 

"It's beastly difficult, isn't it?" he asked: a lapse 
into seriousness which was not without significance. 

"I don't think so, if you put your best into it." 

"Of course I told him I should insist on a post 
being found for you," he declared. The "I" and 
the "insist" were lovely. 

"And what did he say?" 

"That he thought it an excellent idea." 

"Did he say anything about the marriage?" 

Here he became eager. "Rather; and I say, the 
Pash described the girl. Don't you like the name 
of Obia? It rather fetched me. She's in London, 
and I'm a bit keen to see her after all he said." 

"I can quite imagine that; but ^" and I smiled 

and looked across the table where his latest divinity 
was sitting. 

He laughed. "Oh, that'll be all right. She's a jolly 
good sort and I'm as keen as mustard — ^but " 

He colored slightly and a touch of the former self- 
consciousness returned. "Of course, this would be a 

very different matter, Nat. You see " He pulled 

up suddenly, eyed me curiously as if afraid that I 
might be only trying to draw him out, changed his 
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to 

maimer, and said gayly, ''But the whole bally thing's 
just rot;" and he emptied his glass. 

I shook my head. "It's not rot, Punnie; it's a 
really big matter. The question is whether you're 
willing to take it on," 

He didn't reply at once, pretending to be very busy 
with his sweet. Then abruptly he laughed again. 
"We'll wait till I've had a squint at the girl, Nat," 
he said, with an inimitable wink. 



CHAPTER VI 



Mahmoud 



THE Pasha remained at the hotel, giving as 
his reason the charm of the place. He was 
a man who always appeared to deem it 
necessary to cover up any purpose, however simple, 
with a plausible reason. He might just as well have 
admitted that his real purpose was to see as much 
as possible of Punnie. 

He played his cards well, and soon began to worm 
his way into Punnie's good graces. The latter's first 
verdict, that "the Pash wasn't altogether a bad sort," 
quickly took on a positive form; that "he was really 
an awfully decent old chap." 

I did not see so much as usual of Punnie for two 
days; but I gathered incidentally that Mahmoud cor- 
rectly diagnosed his weak spot and pumped into him 
such incessant praises of Miss Meredith's beauty and 
charm that the desire to see her became his one para- 
mount object 

It was interesting to watch Punnie during those 
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two days. It was almost a case of double personality ; 
his own natural irresponsible, charming bo)rishness 
when he would laugh gayly at the preposterous ab- 
surdity of his ever being the Ruler of anybody or 
anything; and another mood in which he was stilted 
in talk, self-conscious in manner, and wore a serious 
look, as if weighed down by a load of responsibilities. 
This was generally his pose after being closeted with 
the Pasha. 

One result of the change in him was the freezing 
out of his love romance. The whole of the morning 
of the day following the Pasha's arrival was spent 
by the two together; and I was having a cigarette 
on the terrace before lunch when Miss Davidson (that 
was the name of the new lady love) came up, looking 
cross and worried. 

"Do you know where Mr. Punniston is, Captain 
Whimster?" 

"Haven't seen him since breakfast." 

"It's very strange. He ma^e me promise to have 
a round with him and never put in an s^pearance." 

"Not a bit like him, is it?" 

"I can't understand it at all," she replied; and we 
were chatting when he and the Pasha came strolling 
up, deep in conversation. They stopped a few yards 
off and a moment later the Pasha made him one of 
his deferential bows and went into the hotel, favoring 
me with an tmdeferential nod as he passed. 
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Then came my first experience of Punnie on his 
dignity. I could not restrain a smile as he came 
towards us, shoulders squared, head held high, his 
quaint little face very serious and frowning. 

My companion tackled him at once. "Do you know 
you left me kicking my heels all the morning in the 
club house, after making me promise to meet you there, 
Mr. Punniston?" 

"Upon my word I'm extremely sorry. Miss David- 
son, but I have to confess with extreme regret that 
I quite forgot our appointment," he replied in a 
ridiculously high-falutin, almost condescending tone. 

"Thank you," she snapped, with a toss of the head. 

"I deeply regret it, upon my word. The fact is a 
friend has come down from London specially to see 
me on some most important business, and I have had 
to devote the whole of the morning to the matters. 
I trust you will accept my apologies." 

In all the years I had known him I had never heard 
him talk in such a strain, and the girl's astonishment 
was quite equal to mine. She stared at him in silence 
for an instant and then burst out laughing. "What's 
the matter with you?" 

The young idiot listened without even a smile. "The 
matter is one which I regret I am unable to explain 
to you, Miss Davidson." 

"If it has this effect you'd better take something 
for it. But you'll keep the next appointment I make 
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with you," she added dryly, and she sailed away with 
her head in the air. 

At this he lapsed into his usual manner. "Look 
here, I say, I'm beastly sorry;" but she didn't wait to 
hear any more. "What the dickens are you grinning 
at, Nat?" he cried. 

Taken all in all, I felt that Mahmoud was getting 
too strong a hold over Punnie, and the next evening 
when I saw the Pasha alone outside the hotel before 
dinner, I intervened. 

"I am glad to have an opportunity of a word with 
your Excellency alone; you have been so occiq)ied with 
my young friend." 

"And why not, Captain Whimster?" 

"What reason could there be. Pasha? You still 
find this a delightful spot?" 

"Certainly. Most delightful. Full of charm," 

"And you still purpose to remain here?" 

"And why not, Captain Whimster?" he repeated, 
a little more sharply. 

"I trust your Excellency will pardon my seeming 
indiscretion. It is not meant to be one. I thought 
you might be interested to know that we are leaving. 
That will of course give you more leisure to enjoy the 
natural beauties of the scenery." 

"And when are you going?" he asked, trying to 
conceal his chagrin. 

That will depend upon circumstances, Pasha. Of 
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course, one tears oneself with reluctance from the 
rugged beauties of such a spot" 

He paused. "You mean that you will take the 
Prince away if I remain ?" he asked, not able to hide 
his annoyance. 

"Your pardon, Excellency ; but I trust you will not 
deem me guilty of any such intention. That would 
be not only an indiscretion, but a positive imper- 
tinence." 

"It happens that I shall in all probability leave 
to-morrow, Captain." 

"Your Excellency honors me by this confidence," 
I replied with a bow, and then began to talk about the 
weather. 

We imderstood one another and he had his revenge. 
He had a long talk with Punnie that night after dinner 
and at breakfast I learned the result of it. Pimnie 
was more than a little imeasy in manner; always a 
fairly accurate index to his thoughts. 

"Feeling fit and good, Nat?" he began. 

"Why this sudden solicitude, my son ?" 

"Only hope the place is doing you good. Regular 
pick-me-up, this air. You're looking spots better." 

"YouVe something to tell me, is it? Out with it.^' 

He glanced at me, flushed very slightly, and dropped 
his eyes to his plate. "What a suspicious old beggar 
you are, Nat." 

"I'm waiting. Not another divinity, I hope." 
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*'Rather not; going to cut that out a bit," lie replied. 

''Think she won't like it, eh?" It was only a ran- 
dom shot; but it told. A retort seemed to spring to 
his lips, only to be bitten back; and then I began to 
suspect. Just at the moment the Pasha passed our 
table and there was that in his eyes as he glanced 
at me and then bowed to Punnie which caused the 
suspicion to crystallize into definiteness. 

"What train are you going by, my son?" I asked 
smilingly. 

"How the dickens did you know?" he exclaimed. 
"I had a letter yesterday which made me think of 
running up to town and ^" 

"It's always simpler to tell the truth, Punnie, 
especially when one's memory is weak. The only two 
letters you had yesterday were two bills. Do you 
remember now? And much as I love you, I can't 
believe in your traveling hundreds of miles through 
anxiety about a bill, dear lad." 

"I want some clothes," he muttered with a sort of 
smiling suUenness. 

I shook my head slowly. "What you have are 
quite good enough for your friend the Pash, my son. 
Don't let that worry you." 

' He lifted his head aggressively. "I suppose I can 
do what I like." 

"Show me the man who would deny it, and I'll 
knock him down," I replied; and he shook his head 
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impatiently. "Let's get back to our usual frankness, 
Punnie. Isn't it the case that the Pash has fired your 
imagination about this Ohia Meredja and that after 
dinner last night he told you he was obliged to leave 
Mullion and urged you to go to town with him in 
order to see her ?" 

"How the devil you get to know things beats me/' 

"It's my job, Ptmnie; just as it would be my job 
to warn you if I saw you going to pick up a poisonous 
snake. By all means go with him to see the girl, but 
don't forget there are snakes and — Pashas about." 

"I don't see why you're so rough on him." 

"Two reasons. One is that I know him; the other 
that I am your pal, although you appear to be in- 
clined to forget it. But I am." 

He kept his head bent for a second. "I'm a damned 
silly fool," he said then; and his eyes were dimmed 
with moisture as he looked across the table at me. 
I won't go if you're against it, Nat." 

Do anything you like, my son, except trust the 
Pasha," I said ; and it was arranged that he should go. 

I had a letter from Punnie after he had seen Mdlle. 
Meredja. Four pages of rhapsodical descriptions of 
her angelic beauty, magnetic charm, ineffable grace, 
and all the rest of it. The fever was hot indeed ; and 
between the lines a deeper earnestness than usual was 
suggested. 

I gave him a couple of days' further grace and then 
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followed him to town. He met me at the station, 
drove with me to my flat, and a two hours' love rhap- 
sody followed, climaxing in the promise that if I 
went to the theater with him I should be able to feast 
my eyes upon her tmparalleled loveliness from a box 
as a prelude to being presented. 

He was once more just the spontaneous irrespon- 
sible old Punnie that I loved like a brother ; and when 
his face fell on my hesitating to go, I had not the 
heart to persist in refusing. 

I was late in reaching the theater and the first act 
of the play was nearing the close when I entered. The 
moment I had hung up my coat, he grabbed me ex- 
citedly by the arm. 

"She's here, Nat,'* he whispered. 

"Good. Where?" 

"See if you can spot her. You ought to, after all 
I said." 

"A pretty good crowd," I murmured; and as I 
glanced over the house his patience soon gave out. 

"She's in the box opposite ours," he whispered 
eagerly. 

There were three women: a middle-aged dame in 
the center and a girl near the stage who was pretty, 
but nothing to rave about ; while the third was leaning 
her face on her hand so that her features were almost 
concealed.* 
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"Is Miss Meredith the one nearest the stage, 
Punnie ?" 

"No, you old thickhead. She's in the left comer 
with her face leaning on her hand." 

I turned just when the girl took her eyes from 
the stage and looked across the house at our box. I 
caught my breath, my heart seemed to stop and then 
go lurching on with anvil strokes which sent the blood 
racing through my veins like liquid fire. 

It was Olivette ! 



CHAPTER VII 
A Little Plan of Mine 

THE applause which followed the fall of the 
curtain roused me. 
"Ripping," exclaimed Punnie. "Come 
along, Nat, we'll go round to their box." 

"I'll wait till the next interval. More time then," 
I said ; and my voice seemed more like that of another 
man speaking at a distance than my own. 

"Bosh. Shc^s often spoken about you. She'll think 
it funny if you don't go now." 

But I persisted and, as he was eager to get to her, 
he gave in; and the moment he had left, I grabbed 
my hat and coat and left the theater. 

I walked home and the cool air helped to lessen 
the strain of my whirling thoughts. I was literally 
mazed by the discovery that Olivette de Montier was 
Olna Meredith ; and before I could meet her, I knew 
that I must get my house in order. 

I was unwilling to see Punnie again imtil that was 
done. That I had found her only to know that she 
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was to be his wife put a sore strain even on my 
loyalty to him. 

I passed a miserable chaotic night. Several times 
in the course of it I came very near to hating him; 
and the thought that the Fates proposed that I should 
spend my life in watching over their safety became 
a well nigh intolerable madness. 

Early in the morning I sent him a line fudging a 
reason for my having left the theater — that I had 
quite unexpectedly seen an old friend with the result 
that I had to leave town for a week — and caught the 
first train to Crowborough, leaving no address be- 
hind me. 

A week's golfing and long walks helped me to get 
my balance sufficiently for me to look the future 
squarely in the face and decide what to do. 

It was in the highest degree improbable that Olna 
would know me again. She had had no suspicion at 
the time that I was other than Iladi Bey ; she did not 
know that I even spoke English; and the disguise 
which had been good enough to mislead even the 
Turks themselves was not likely to have been pene- 
trated by her. With the exception of the Admiral 
himself, even the Navy people had taken me for a 
Turk. 

As Olna was not destined to be my wife, there was 
no other soul on earth I would rather she married 
than Ptmnie. What L4^«ii<p]|Jt1a!|pve^l else was her 
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happiness ; and to be able to help in securing it would 
be a great reward. 

These considerations steadied me, coupled perhaps 
with the fact that danger to her was threatened by 
my old enemy, Mahmoud. That was certainly an 
incentive; I wondered whether Olna herself had 
recognized him, and what could have passed between 
them? It seemed impossible for her not to have 
remembered him, for the terrors of that experience 
must be riveted on her memory. 

It was a fortnight before I had completely con- 
quered the emotional stress and was sufficiently master 
of myself to return to town and face the ordeal- of 
meeting Olna. 

Punnie came rushing to my flat the instant he knew 
I was back. He was unfeignedly glad to see me and 
eagerly curious about my sudden disappearance. 

"Say, but it licked me that you should bolt as you 
did," he complained. "Olna was frightfully disap- 
pointed that night and said I ought to have taken 
you round to her hot foot She's awfully keen to 
know you. I say, what did you think of her? Isn't 
she glorious?" 

"If you say so ; but remember I had no more than 
a glance at her. She certainly struck me as pretty." 

"Pretty!" he snorted contemptuously. "Pretty! 
You cold-blooded old fish ; why you might be seventy 
to hear the way you talk. She's the most " and 
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off he went into an exuberant anthem of praise. This 
was unusual with him after three weeks' experience 
of any divinity, so I concluded that he was harder hit 
than in any previous affair. 

To interrupt the flow of panegyrics I grabbed his 
hand and put my finger on his pulse. "Don't stop, 
my son. Always interesting to see how rhapsody 
quickens the blood flow." 

He wrenched his hand away and grinned. **Jvist 
what would interest a woman hater like you," he 
growled. "But she's IT, Nat. Good enough to con- 
vert even such a hardened old sinner as Nat Whim- 
ster. So look out." 

"Give us your pulse again and let's see if it pumps 
along at the same rate when you tell me about the 
Pash. StiU in high favor?" 

"To tell you the truth I've scarcely seen him." 

"Ought to have guessed it by your manner. No 
stilts. Does Miss Meredith take to him like you?" 

"She hasn't seen him yet." 

I pricked up my ears at this. "How's that ?" 

**Like you, he had to leave town; called suddenly 
to Paris, I think ; and he's been worried about getting 
a house or a flat or something somewhere in London. 
And, I say, I'm dead sure you're all wrong about him. 
He's been awfully decent with me. I wish you'd alter 
your opinion." 

"I'll try, my son, if it'll please you." 
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"It would. Please him, too. No end. He's fright- 
fully keen on you; and to do the old chap justice, 
he makes no bones about telling the reason. It 
woudn't suit his book to have anyone as regent in 
our State who'd be likely to sit on his schemes." 

"He's told you about me, then?" 

"Told me the day we left MuUion; knew it would 
have more influence with me than anything else in the 
world." 

"But nothing's settled, my son." 

He screwed up his face in a roguish smile. "Wait 
till you've seen Olna. She'll soon settle it. You won't 
have an earthly chance against her. It'll be all up 
with you the instant she turns those big soulful blue 
eyes of hers on you." 

"Bad as that, eh? Soulful? Where did you pick 
up that word? Not taken to the poets, have you?" 

"Oh, shut up, you old scoffer. Look hei-e, we've 
got a box at the Ha)rmarket to-night. Come with us. 
She'd like it, tophole." 

"Anything to please you, my soil" And so it was 
settled. 

That our first meeting should be in a theater box 
suited me quite well. The light would be poor enough 
to hamper any possibility of her recognizing me ; there 
would be little time for conversation; I should be 
able to accustom myself to being in her presence 
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without having to be alone with her, and the play 
would give a safe topic for small talk. 

But there were things to be done, before the meet- 
ing. Punnie's news about the Pasha set me thinking. 
That he shied at meeting Olna was no subject for 
surprise. He knew that the instant she recognized 
him as the man who had tried to get hold of her at 
Usra, his game, whatever it might be, would be 
queered. 

Accepting his story at face value — that all he wished 
was to secure certain concessions and also keep his 
estates — ^it was not without a spice of grim humor 
that he should have destroyed his hopes by his own 
villainy. It was a million to one chance against Olna 
ever conceding him the value of a pin's head or letting 
him continue to own so much as a single square inch 
of land that she could help. 

But was his story true? Had these concessions 
and this land anything whatever to do with his real 
purpose? Difficult to believe. He would know that 
her recognition must come some time or other, and 
that when it did, his number would be up. 

He might be, and was indeed, a consummate 
scoundrel ; but he was no fool. Why then should he 
champion a scheme to put on the throne a Princess 
who would be his implacable enemy ? The answer was 
obvious. He wouldn't Probably therefore he had 
discovered who Olna was after he had committed 
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himself. Or, my former guess was a bull's-eye, and 
he had some much deeper motive. 

It was my job to find that out and one little circimi- 
stance that Piumie had let fall, offered the means — 
the Pasha was looking for a flat. I resolved to help 
him find one. He should have Tarranfs, if it could 
be worked. 

I went across to my friend at once and found him 
busily at work on his new invention. He was very 
pleased to see me and talked freely about his discovery. 

"I'm tremendously glad you're back, Whimster. 
You can help me a lot and do me a tremendous favor, 
if you will," he said. 

'Consider it done, Tarrant. What is it?" 
I've come across a bit of trouble, not serious, but 
bothering. It has to do with the continuity of the 
sound. Too many gaps, you know;" and he gave 
me a lecture full of technicalities, the pith of which 
appeared to be that he could not decide whether the 
trouble was with the transmitting apparatus or with 
tile receiver. "I think it's in the transmitter and I've 
fixed up a couple more in different rooms here, and 
want you to let me test them and put a couple more 
improved receivers in your flat." 

"Fit up as many as you like, old man," I replied; 
and he was delighted. I got him to show me precisely 
how to switch on and off the transmitter. 

After that he grew learned again, explaining that 
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he hoped to combine both the receiving and transmit- 
ting in the one mechanism. There was a man in 
America who had discovered a way of doing what 
he wanted to do. "And of course if necessary I shall 
have to run over and get the hang of it." 

I jumped at this like a trout at a mayfly. "That's 
a rum coincidence, Tarrant. They were asking me 
to-day whether I knew of a man who could go to the 
States on a little Government job. Something about 
electricity; to interview Edison or some bigwig or 
other. A fat little fee and all expenses, of course. 
You'd be the man." 

His lined features lit up eagerly. "I'd be oflF to- 
morrow," he exclaimed, threading his long locks as he 
did when excited. "This thing takes a lot of money, 
Whimster, and I've none too much." 

"I'll fix it up to-morrow, if I can then." 

"I can lock the flat up and go at five minutes' 
notice." 

"I rather fancy I can go one better than that, old 
man. Find you a tenant. May as well have five or 
six guineas a week as an extra, eh ?" 

"A godsend, Whimster; perfect godsend. I'm 
tremendously obliged to you. Who's to have the 
flat?" 

"Between ourselves I think your friend Orfani is 
again looking for one; but of course I don't want 
my name mentioned. You'll understand that?" 
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"I'll j^et in touch with him. By jove, I am obliged 
to you." 

"If youVe any papers or things you don't want 
fiddled with, you can pop them into my place, you 
know ; and if you care to leave a key of your flat with 
me, I could keep an eye on things generally," I sug- 
gested casually. 

He jumped at the proposal. "I'd better give you 
the key before I forget it;" and he did so. Then 
I made a further suggestion that he should install the 
other two receivers while I was at the theater so that 
we could make some tests before he left, — ^an arrange- 
ment which he accepted as readily as the others. 
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'Where Have I Seen You Before? 



'W IT THEN I reached the theater Punnie was 
%/%/ waiting impatiently for me in the lobby, 

^ ^ ''Almost given you up, Nat. Look sharp ; 
the curtain's just going up. This side," and he linked 
his arm in mine and hustled me along the corridor to 
the box. "They'll be in a stew." 

"They?" I queried. 

"Olna and Mrs. Mostyn, her chaperon, and a girl 
friend, the two you saw with her before. This is our 
little wooden hut," he said as he opened the door. 

A moment later I was conscious of just a little 
thrill as Olna's hand touched mine with a friendly 
pressure, and I looked once more into those wonderful 
deep blue eyes of hers. 

"I am delighted to meet you. Captain Whimster, 
at last," she said with a smile. 

"The delay has unfortunately been inevitable, Miss 
Meredith," I murmured conventionally, and turned to 
make my bow to the other ladies and dropped into 
&e chair behind them. 
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There was no time for anything more to be said 
as the curtain rose and they all turned to look at the 
stage. What the actors said and did had litUe interest 
for me. The play I cared about was to take place in 
the box. 

I was quite ready for it. My secret service experi- 
ence had necessitated the consistent impersonation of 
false characters and I had schooled myself too thor- 
oughly in the part I now had to play to render me 
likely to trip. It was true that at the moment Olna's 
hand had lain in mine, the touch of it tried me. But 
only for one fleeting instant. 

I was able to look at her with a sort of detached 
interest, — ^to admire the beauty of feature, the grace of 
form, the exquisite taste of her dress, and even to 
meet her gaze when once or twice she turned to- 
ward me. 

At first she had no eyes for anything but the stage ; 
but after a while her attention slackened and there 
were signs that her thoughts were wandering far from 
the actors and the play. 

I gave a casual glance at Olna's chaperon. Mrs. 
Mostyn was a stout, dark motherly old thing, a littie 
underdressed in a girlish mode and rather over- 
bejeweled; but if ever eyes were the windows of a 
kind heart, hers most certainly were. 

'Wasn't it perfectly lovely, Olna dear?" she asked 
as the curtain fell on the act, her smile and manner 
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affectionate; and they began to talk about it, while 
I chipped in a word or two. Mrs. Mostyn turned 
to talk to Punnie who looked as though he felt neg- 
lected and Olna spoke to me. 

It was immediately clear that she had noticed my 
lack of interest in the play. 'Tfou do not care for the 
theater, Captain Whimster?" she said. 

"I thought the play very good indeed," I replied. 

"What was it about?" she asked with a smile. 

"I fancy I could pass an examination on it at a 
pinch." 

"All of it, or just the bits you got from Mrs. 
Mostyn ?" 

"If you will set me the paper I'll do my best." 

The pearls showed between her lips as the smile 
broadened. "That's just the answer I ought to have 
expected from all that Peter had told me about you." 

"Peter?" I queried, forgetting Punnie's Christian 
name for the moment. 

"Mr. Punniston, of course." 

"How stupid of me; but I never think of him as 
Peter. I apologize." 

"Shouldn't your apology be rather to the actors?" 

"Guilty. I throw myself on the mercy of the court. 
I was not listening very attentively, I admit; as a 
matter of fact I have some rather worrisome matters 
on hand at the moment." 

"I know," she replied with a nod. Then paused. 
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her eyes upon my face all the time. "It is very 
strange, but I seem to have met you somewhere before. 
Can it be possible ?" She asked this very earnestly. 

I affected to search my memory and wagged my 
head slowly. "Scarcely, can it? I have a very good 
memory for faces. For the greater part of the last 
four or five years I've been on war work." 

"I am quite sure I have seen you and heard you 
speak. I was also on war work. Could we have met 
in Salonica? I did some nursing there." 

Again I shook my head. "I have been in Salonica, 
but not in any of the hospitals, Miss Meredith." 

"You speak Turkish?" 

"I have rather a knack for languages. My father 
was in our Embassy at Constantinople when I was a 
youngster and of course I picked it up then. I can 
still do something with it." 

'You know the country very well, I understand ?" / 
It's a biggish Empire. Asiatic Turkey is full of 
interest;" and I was dilating upon that part of it, 
when the curtain rose for the next act. I was going 
to slip over to my own chair, when she laid a detaining 
hand on my arm. 

"I'm sure Peter won't mind," she said quickly. "Will 
you?" and turned to smile to him. 

"Peter" professed not to mind; but, to judge by 
his look, the profession was not even skin deep, and 
he brought his chair over to be as close to us as pos- 
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sible, while the little nonentity of a girl friend of 
Olna's to whom he had been talking shrunk closer to 
Mrs. Mostyn. 

That Olna should have even the dimmest recollec- 
tion of me was something of a surprise. But it looked 
like it, judging by her inattention to the play and by 
the thoughtful questioning glances she cast at me now 
and again during the second act. 

She went back to the subject the instant the curtain 
fell again. "Do you know you've quite spoiled the 
play for me, Captain Whimster ?" 

"Whafs that, Olna?" put in Punnie. "You're 
always so keen on it, and this is a ripping show." 
It was one sign of his delightful freshness that he 
loved almost any sort of play. None of his illusions 
or enthusiasms ever seemed to fade in the least. < 

"You must blame Captain Whimster. I'm sure 
we've met before and during the whole of that act 
I've been trying to think where it was. I can't place 
you; and it is so aggravating," she added to me, with 
a ripple of a laugh. 

"Can't you help her out, Nat?" 

"Of one thing I am perfectly certain. If I had 
ever seen Miss Meredith before, it would be impos- 
sible for me to have forgotten," I said with emphasis 
and equal truth. 

"He's a beggar to remember faces and names, Olna. 
Just like old Edward the Seventh. I'd make a bet 
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that he could rattle oflF all the names of every chappie 
he knew at both Eton and Oxford. Couldn't you, 
Nat? A walking directory, more than anything else." 

Very valuable as corroborative evidence this, and 
it had considerable eflfect upon her; but she didn't 
give it up. 

"I rather pride myself on remembering faces, too,'* 
she said and added quickly. "Were you ever on secret 
service, Captain?" 

I shook my head and smiled. "Would it be secret 
if I were to admit it?" 

"The war's over, and I've heard other men speak 
of such things." 

Of course he was, Olna," declared Punnie. 
Well, I don't mind admitting I had one shot at 
it, and it very nearly ended in another sort of shot. 
I bungled things somehow;" and I described a last 
adventure of mine in Russia and had just finished as 
the third act started. 

"And tiiat was all?" she asked. 

"That was the end of my career. Our Foreign 
Office people have no use for bunglers, I assure you." 

She paused an instant and then said as gravely 
as a judge, although there was a smile in her eyes: 
"Then would you have us believe that they consider 
a bungler good enough for our aflFairs ?" 

"A fair hit. Miss Meredith," I admitted, laughing. 
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She shook her head. "I should never make the mis- 
take of regarding you as a bimgler." 

"Rather not," exclaitned Punnie, always my cham- 
pion; and then she turned away to watch the last act, 
while I gave up my chair to Pimnie and went back 
to my place behind Mrs. Most)m. 

"Fm going to ask you to do me a great favor, 
Captain Whimster. To waive ceremony and dine 
with us to-morrow. Olna is so anxious to have a 
long talk with you," said the old lady in a stage 
whisper. 

After the performance I gave Mrs. Mostyn my arm 
to her car — ^a particularly smart one, by the way — 
Punnie escorting Olna and her friend. 

Isn't Olna a sweet girl ?" enthused my companicm. 
And so absolutely unassuming that one would never 
imagine she had such a future before her. I am 
devoted to her. You know I look on her and the 
Prince as a positive fascinating couple ;" and with very 
little help from me, she prattled on about them until 
she got into the car. "To-morrow, mind, eight o'clock, 
Captain; only ourselves. Good-night Isn't it good 
of Captain Whimster, Olna dear, to give us his valu- 
able time?" 

"Till to-morrow," was all Olna said as we shook 
hands. 

When I reached home Tarrant had just finished the 
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' installation of the two receivers and hailed me joy- 
ously. 

Just in the nick of time, Whimster," he exclaimed. 
I want you to help me with the testing. Go over 
into my drawing-room and do some talking, Kke a 
good fellow, and then into the bedroom next it, will 
you? Just a conversational tone." 

I went and we had an hour's testing with fairly 
favorable results. When I turned listener there were 
still gaps in the flow of words, especially when Tar- 
rant lowered his voice. But it was good enough for 
my purposes. 

"I shall get it all right when I come back from the 
States, Whimster," he said when we were having a 
peg and a pipe in my room afterwards. "But Fm 
more than glad about that trip. It's like a gift from 
the gods. I telephoned to Orfani to ask him if he 
knew anyone who wanted a flat for a month or so, 
and he's taken it for the Pasha." 

It was with littie difficulty that I arranged with 
the Foreign Office that Tarrant should represent them 
in the States (after I had explained something of my 
reason for wishing his absence), but it was from Nat 
Whimster's pocket that the expenses came. I believed 
it was quite worth it, though. 



CHAPTER IX 



Love 



.V. 




*HEN I return^ to my flat, I found Punnie 
waiting for me with S.O.S. signals flying 
all over him. "Hullo, what's the matter 
now?" I asked. 

"There's the very devil of a mess. That Mrs. Am- 
brose. Look at this!" He plimged his hand in his 
pocket and gave me a letter. "She's threatening blue 
murder." 

''You should pick 'em with more judgment, my 
son," I said, as I took the letter. " *Hell holds no fury,' 
you know the rest." 

"Oh, hell," he groaned dismally as he dropped on 
the sofa. 

I agreed with Punnie. It was a bit of a mess. As 
I was opening the letter he gave me, I saw that the 
envelope was addressed to him at Mrs. Mostyn's 
house. 

"She must be a regular fiend," he exclaimed, as I 
glanced at him. "Hitting below the belt in tjiat way." 
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"Some women are like that, my son, especially 
when " 

"Oh, shut up and don't be an ass, Nat Read the 
infernal thing." 

It was a clever letter. ^A mixture of love screed 
and legal threatenings. Appropriately wild and in- 
coherent in the love passages and suggestive of 
wounded affections ; but direct and businesslike in stat- 
ing that she was not a woman to be played with and 
that she would exhaust every possible means, legal and 
otherwise, to keep Punnie for her own special property. 

"What does she mean? What can she do? What 
am I to do?" he cried impatiently, as I finished the 
reading and turned the letter over to digest certain 
passages. 

"She means that you are to marry her, my son." 

"Oh, does she?" he snorted indignantly. "Then 
she can go on meaning it. Bally rot! What does 
she imagine I'd be doing all the time ?" 

"Next as to what she can do. She can make things 
decidedly unpleasant for you." 

"Let her. How?" 

"For one thing she can bring an action for breach 
of promise of marriage against you ^" 

A groan interrupted me as he buried his head in 
a cushion. "Anything more?" came dismally from 
its depths. 

"She CQuld give Miss Meredith a more or less, 
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probably more, picturesque account of your philander- 



mgs 

"It was only a flirtation, dash it!" 

" ^with graphic illustrations of your methods of 

embraces and a possible interchange of experiences." 

He jumped up and grabbed his hat. "If that's all 
you've got to say about it, I'm off." But he didn't 
go any farther than the door. "I think it's exceedingly 
bad form to talk in this way, Nat," he declared, with 
a delicious assumption of dignity. 

"I crave your Highness's pardon." 

"You're a bally old rotter," he cried and flung his 
hat at me. 

"That's better, Pimnie. Now we'll talk it over 
seriously. You're right about its being a bit of a 
mixup. What do you think of doing?" 

"Hanged if I know. But you don't imagine she'd 
play any low down legal tricks, do you?" 

I shook my head. "She knew who you were and 
had probably heard of this new State stunt when she 
set her cap at you. She wants to sit on the little 
throne by your side ; and if she can't, you may reckon 
on her doing her best to stop anyone else being there. 
She's an ambitious woman with pots of money and a 
pretty strong claim. Now, if it were my case, I should 
do what you probably will not, go and see her." 

"Not I," he exclaimed vehemently. "But couldn't 
you?" he added, in a very different tone. 
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"I'm going in any case ; she asked me, too." 

"You are a good sort, you know, Nat" 

And he smiled patronizingly. 

I sent him away in a less disconsolate frame of 
mind. 

As Mrs. Ambrose had said in her letter that she 
would be at home that afternoon to receive Punnie, 
I kept the appointment in his stead. I was shown 
up at once and she was evidently mortified that I was 
not his Highness; but she received me graciously 
enough. 

"It is exceedingly good of you to spare time to come 
and see me, for I can imagine how busy you must 
be. Captain Whimster," she said. 

"I won't sail under false colors, Mrs. Ambrose. I 
should have come in response to your invitation; but 
scarcely to-day. I have really come now because of 
your letter to my friend, Mr. Punniston." 

"He is to meet you here? Charming." 

"No. He did not feel equal to coming here to-day." 

"And why not?" 

"He was a little perplexed by your letter; and 
frankly, so was I." 

"Then you have already entered upon your duties ?" 

"Pardon me, if I do not quite gather your mean- 
mg." 

"As the power behind the throne, Captain Whim- 
ster," she replied, making a sort of challenge of it. 
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"Scarcely that He and I are very intimate friends 
and " 
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1 gathered that on your last visit, you know." 

'Moreover, the proposals about the new State are 
at present only in the air, so that there is very much 
to be done before any duties devolve upon me offi- 
cially." 

"Then you are now willing to admit such proposals 
are in the air?" 

"Certainly." 

"And that the marriage between him and Miss 
Meredith has been proposed ?" 

"Certainly," I agreed again. 

"Then we can speak more freely than when you 
were here last?" 

"It is because I wish to be frank with you that I 
am here now. That marriage is regarded as the pivot 
of the whole scheme." 

"And my claim is to be dismissed as a contemptuous 
absurdity?" she flashed angerly. 

"Your pardon, but I did not intend to suggest that. 
You will of course understand it is not my province 
to consider any rival claims." 

She sat frowning and tapping his foot. "Did you 
advise the Prince not to come to me?" 

"Emphatically I did not. I urged him to come; 
but you probably know the frequent fate of a friend's 
advice." 
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"And what does the Prince propose to do about my 
letter?" 

"He has asked me to ascertain your wishes. He 
regrets the position exceedingly, but he feels that in 
view of the imusual circumstances, he is very far from 
being a free agent." 

"Do you imply that if he were a free agent he would 
marry me ?" 

"I incline to the view that we shall be prudent to 
accept the unquestioned fact that at present he is 
not one." 

"He will not marry that Miss Meredith, Captain 
Whimster." She spoke lightly and with a smiling 
shake of the head ; but the smile was a mask. 

"May I put it to you to consider whether you will 
be likely to further your claim with the Powers by 
setting out to oppose them?" 

"Perhaps not; but then I am only an illogical 
woman," she said in the same light tone; but there 
was a look in her eyes which told of some strong, but 
repressed feeling. 

There was nothing in the remark which could not 
be answered by a gesture, so I waited for her to 
continue. 

"You have read my claim. Captain Whimster?" she 
asked presently. 

"Carefully, — and it seems to me a strong one; but 
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of course I have had neither the time nor the means 
to do more than read it." 

"But you think it is stronger than the other, 
surely ?" 

''Happily for me that question is for others to 
settle." 

"You answer like a diplomat," she said, with an 
impatient gesture. "Will you tell me what others 
say about it?" 

"I have never heard it mentioned except by Megri 
Pasha and his opinion was unfavorable." 

Her lip curled. "I am not surprised at that. I know 
a great deal more about the Pasha than you do, 
probably.'* 

"I saw him at Mullion for a couple of days." 

"And no doubt thought him a perfectly charming 
man?" 

"My friend saw much more of him than I did." 

"Well, he is as big a scoundrel as even Turkey can 
breed." 

"Is that really so?" I exclaimed, as if it were news 
to me. 

"I warn you against him because I wish you to be 
my friend. Captain Whimster. He is a most danger- 



ous man." 



"I am obliged to you for your confidence." 
"Then give me yours in return and tell me what 
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I ought to do;** and she laid her hand on my arm 
appealmgly. "You are an honest man, and I am sorely 
in need of assistance." 

"You really wish me to speak frankly?** 
'Above all things.'* 

Well then, what is there you can do, beyond taking 
steps to get your claim considered? You could not 
compel any man to marry you against his will. Our 

law " she interrupted me with an impatient wave 

of the hand. "Exactly; out of the question. Then 
what remains? Some women might be tempted to 
set Miss Meredith against my friend by disclosing 
matters which should be kept absolutely secret 
but '* 

She broke in quickly, drawing away and staring 
fixedly at me. "Does he care for this woman?" she 
asked; and it cost her some effort to keep her voice 
level. 

"Is that likely to be of any consequence?'* 

"Does she care 'for him then?" 

"I fear I am no expert in such matters.'* 

"That marriage shall never take place. Captain 
Whimster. I am absolutely resolved on that." 

"But the Powers say that it shall, Mrs. Ambrose. 
Can you show that you have a better claim to be the 
bride?" 

"I care nothing for what the Powers say." 
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"They are a formidable combinaticm to fight." 

A long pause followed while she considered what 
course to take. "Will you help to get my claim laid 
before them ?" 

"Yes, if you will agree to accept their decision." 

The condition was an obvious and natural one to 
make and I was surprised at the effect it had upon 
her. But then who can understand women? Who can 
chase a sunbeam or a lightning flash — and they can 
be both in turn. She was laboring under the stress 
of some deep impelling emotion, and I was groping 
for the cause. Was it love, or ambition? Did she 
want Punnie or the throne? Or both? She had im- 
plied that it was the throne; but — she was a woman. 

While I was chasing these thoughts, she sat quite 
still, thinking intently. After perhaps a minute she 
got up and went to the open window, as if feeling 
the need for air. When at length she turned it was 
to put a question which seemed to offer a clue. "What 
is the strongest impelling power in the world. Captain 
Whimster?" 

"Love," I replied, looking straight into her lustrous 
dark eyes. 

The word accorded with her present mood, but she 
was quick to put on the mask of a smile. "Have you 
ever loved ?" 

"I loved my mother, Mrs. Ambrose, and would have 
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given my life to save hers," I answered, holding her 
gaze steadily, 

"I don't mean that love ; I mean the love of a man 
for a woman,'* she said; and despite her efforts the 
vibrating depth of her tone gave her secret away. It 
was Punnie she wanted, throne or no throne; and 
Punnie she meant to have. 

I was satisfied so I rose. "Had I not better go?" 

She understood, but pretended she didn't "Why ?" 
she queried, with an affectation of surprise. 

"Because I have no wish to take advantage of your 
present emotion to gain any avowals you might after- 
wards regret." 

She threw a hand up and tried to laugh, a very 
poor effort which wilted before my steady look. "Oh, 
God!" she cried suddenly, like one distraught, and 
clapped her hands to her face. 

I backed to the door, but ran against a small table 
and upset one of the small objects on it. The sound 
roused her. "Don't go. Please." Her features, now 
unmasked, reflected all the pent up emotion she had 
striven so desperately to conceal. Our eyes met; and 
instinctively she knew that her secret was no longer 
a secret from me. 

"I shall be relieved if you will excuse me," I mur- 
mured, averting my eyes from the suffering in hers. 

"Of what use now?" she asked almost plaintively. 
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"You have read my heart," she added with a deep 
sigh. 

I made no reply and reached the door, but she came 
swiftly forward and clasped my arm, and spoke 
rapidly. "When you were here last you took from 
me my dearest treasures — ^his letters. I gave them up 
in the hope of blinding you to the truth. And now 
you have my secret. I tried to make you believe it 
is this paltry honor of a petty throne which urged me 
in all this; but I failed, and now you know the truth 
and all the misery and despair of it I asked you 
if you had ever loved in the hope that, if you had, 
you would feel some touch of sympathy and help me 
to the only hope of happiness left for me en earth." 

She paused a moment with her detaining clasp still 
on my arm, and her words quickened in speed and 
mounted in vehemence when she continued. 

"Do you know what it is to have a heart filled to 
overflowing with desire and capacity to love, and yet 
to pass through life unloved, uncaring, and uncared 
for? You do not, you cannot, or, practiced as your 
recent life has made you in the art of veiling thought, 
I should have foimd in you that light of sympathy 
which is kindled between those who suffer. To me 
love is more than all the world! Riches, honors, 
pleasures are all emptiness and vanity to the soul that 
is starving for love. And life itself is utter barren- 
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ncss. That is what love means to me. To win it, 
how gladly would I strip myself of all this, cast every 
shred of it to the jackals that envy me its possession. 
I would beggar myself and die contentedly as an out- 
cast in the gutter for one hour of the ineffable blessed- 
ness of pure love. That is what love means to me." 

Another pause came in her frenzied passionate out- 
burst and again was followed by a change of tone, 
this time to one of studied and almost desperate 
resolve. 

"Do you believe for one second that with such im- 
pelling hunger as that, I could offer to accept the 
condition you made just now ? No, a thousand times 
no! If you made it in order to draw this avowal 
from me, you succeeded. And I am glad you did, 
for it is an untold relief to speak of it to someone. 
The agony of repression can only be known to those 
who have endured it; and despite all you have said 
and acted, I believe the same iron has seared you. 
So much the better for me, if I am right, for you will 
understand me and know that never, while there is a 
breath in my body will I yield him to another woman. 
Ten thousand times rather would I see him dead and 
die with him !*' Nothing could exceed the fierce con- 
centration of look, tone, and manner with which she 
uttered the last words. 

Carried away by her vehemence she relaxed her 
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grasp of my arm and I seized the opportunity to get 
away. 

"You must let me come to you again/' I said hur- 
riedly, and giving her no opportunity to stop me, 
slipped through the door and left the house. 



CHAPTER X 
Olna 

IT is easy to be selfish; and amid the maze of 
feelings started by the passionate outburst to 
which I had been an unwilling listener, the 
reference to myself claimed at first the greater 
prominence. 

"The agony of repression can only be known to 
those who have endured it. ... I believe the same 
iron has seared you." 

Was that merely a haphazard guess of hers? Or 
was I such a shallow fool as to "carry my heart on 
my sleeve for daws to peck at?" The thing worried 
me until I could convince myself by a p^nstaking 
review of every word I had said that it could be 
nothing but a guess bom of her one desire for sym- 
pathy, or an appeal for it deliberately studied. I felt 
certain that I had not given myself away. 

Then I was able to think of other considerations: 
my sympathy for that sorely stricken soul and very 
genuine concern for poor Punnie. "That Ambrose 
woman," as he had termed her was not to be counted 
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out of his troubles. She was to be reckoned with 
very seriously, for she could be trusted to do her 
utmost against both him and Olna — against any 
woman indeed who was likely to take him from her. 
She was no ordinary woman; she had practically 
unlimited wealth ; she could hire an army of helpers 
if necessary; and the same love which would have 
urged her to guard every hair of his head if he loved 
her, would the next moment inspire her to murder him 
if he did not. She was as dangerous as a male-eating 
spider; and I had enough respect for her to be fer- 
vently thankful she didn't love me. 

The position baffled me and I was worrying over 
it when Punnie drove up in a taxi to take me to 
Mrs. Mostyn's. He was naturally anxious to learn 
the result of my afternoon's mission. 

"Well, how did you get on with the Ambrose 
woman, Nat?" his eager little features alight with 
anticipation of pleasant news. 
"None too well, my son." 

''You don't mean she's going in for any law rot?" 
"No, she won't do that. I wish she would." 
Thank you. I don't. But what happened?" 
'Not very much, perhaps, except that she took your 
flirtation a lot more seriously than you did. She got 
rather fond of you, you know." 

The young rascal grinned. "To tell you the truth, 
old chap, that was really why I hopped it." 
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'Tfou told me it was because she talked politics, and 
you got bored to death." 

"That's true, too. She seemed so frightfully keen 
on talking about things of the sort that I got fed up ; 
and then she'd get all over me and — ^you know, what 
I mean. So I skipped." 

"But you cared for her at first, didn't you ; led her 
to think so, too, eh? Those letters, remember." 

"Don't look as solemn as fifty judges. You don't 
imagine I should ever have gone near her if I hadn't 
thought I cared a bit, do you? You must take me 
for a bounder. I always care for them at first. At 
least, I mean, I used to in the old days." 

" 'The old days' were the pre-Olna days, of course. 
Well, she thought your *at first' was going to last, you 
see; and there it is." 

"That's where she fell in." The little beggar had 
the hardihood to indulge in one of his joyous laughs. 

"That laugh jars a bit, Punnie." ' 

"Well, dash it all, a fellow can't marry every girl 
he chats to, Nat." 

"Or kisses either, eh?" 

"Oh, I kissed her. She wouldn't have been happy 
without it. But I begin to be sorry that I did." 

"And haven't finished yet, I fear." 

He started slightly, set his head on one rfde as he 
screwed up his face and squinted curiously at me. 
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'Tfou mean something by that, old son. Anything 
really serious ?" 

"She thought you were, my lad." 

"I never meant any harm, Nat. Hang it, you know 
that." 

"You and I wouldn't be friends if I didn't. But 
this isn't a thing you can blow away with either a 
kiss or a laugh. Don't get the wind up, but you can 
guess how I think about it when I say that at this 
moment I'm not sure your best course wouldn't be to 
marry her." 

"Great Scott! Nat, I say!" he gasped, as if the 
breath had been suddenly knocked out of him. 

I put my hand on his shoulder and looked down 
into his wry features, now woefully troubled. "What 
a queer mix up you are, Pim; laughs and worries, 
best and worst, tumbling helter skelter one over the 
other all the time, and your face reflecting the lot. 
It's time we were off to see Miss Olna, isn't it?" 

His face lighted at the mention of the name, but 
clouded again almost as quickly. "You were so beastly 
solemn and earnest Nat — ^you don't think she could 

come between " There was a funny little break 

in his voice as he stopped abruptly. 

"Not if I can help it, my son. Before it comes 
to that, m marry her myself," and to disprove the 
charge of solemnity I laughed. "All that's happened 
is that you've made her love you — ^and by jove I'm 
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not surpnsed at that, for we all get the trick of it. 
Up to now, worry's on the other side of the stream 
and if we two stick together, it'll have a stiff job to 
cross the bridge. So I say again, don't get the 
wind up." 

He drew himself to his full height. "I won't," 
he said; and then he snatched at my hand, gripped 
it hard, and hurried away to the waiting taxi. Not 
another syllable left his lips till we reached Mrs. 
Mostyn's where he was entirely his own chirpy, cheer- 
ful, chatty little self, without a sign of his recent 
grueling. 

The dinner was pretty much like other dinners: 
an interminable number of courses; a multitude of 
unwanted wines; too many servants for comfort; all 
the indications of wealth ; and a stream of small taBc. 
There were only four of us, so that we could have 
had quite a cosy intimate time, if the table had been 
smaller and there had not been so many other ears 
in the room ; while as it was, we chatted surface tosh 
that nobody cared a hang about, and filled the gaps 
with chestnuts and other stories. 

Mrs. Mostyn and Punnie did most of the talking. 
He had a never-ending string of good stories which 
he always told well; while the old lady could reel 
off platitudes by the hour about nothing in particular, 
although in some strange way she had a knack of being 
interesting. 
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Coffee was served at the table; the ladies lit their 
cigarettes; and as soon as the first cigarettes were 
finished, Mrs. Mostyn carried Punnie away up to the 
drawing-room and Olna led me to a delightful, cosily- 
furnished little den on the half -landing. 

"Now, Captain Whimster, I want to monopolize 
you. Pick out the most comfy chair, smoke some- 
thing — ^there are all sorts here — and prepare to be 
cross-examined. Not that I expect to be successful, 
you know," she added, with a trill of a laugh. 

I chose a cigar, lit it, picked my chair, placed it to 
face her, and settled into it. "I'm prepared," I said, 
"for the worst." 

"Well, have you thought any more about me and 
it?" she opened. 

"About you, certainly; for I have been busy on 
some of your affairs ; but what is the particular 'it* ?" 

"Where we have met, of course. You don't mean 
to tell me you haven't been thinking about that," 

"I am no nearer to the solution than I was last 
night," I said, with perfect truth. 

"I think I am," she replied, and appeared to be very 
pleased about it. "That means I have found out what 
makes me so certain. Your eyes and your voice are 
so familiar, there is also a quick uplift of the head. 
I was watching you to-night at dinner; and it came 
back to me with positively convincing clearness. 
There's another curious feeling I have — that you were 
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not speaking in English when I met you before. Does 
that give you any clue?" 

I shook my head and smiled. ""I am just as much 
at sea as ever." 

She smiled. It was wonderful how her face lit up 
at such moments, but there was something in her 
manner, it may have been her slight hesitation, that 
warned me to be on the lookout. Fortunately, — for 
the next moment she leant well forward and asked, 
**Were you ever known as Iladi Bey?" 

How lucky that I was on my guard. "Iladi Bey? 
Iladi Bey?" I repeated, frowning over the name as 
if trjdng my best to recall it Then I shook my head. 
Whatever had depended on it, I could not have told 
the lie in words, while her eyes were bent so earnestly 
on me. "A Turk, of course; but who on earth is he?" 

"He was an official of the Turkish Grovemment and 
was sent to southeast Turkey to see if a harbor could 
be made at a place called Ivridge " 

I interrupted with a burst of laughter. "Ivridge? 
You're not serious, Miss Meredith. I know the place 
well: a fishing village on the Gulf of Saros, with about 
ten feet of water." 

She sat back in her chair with an expressicm of 
disappointment. My ready admission that I knew the 
place and spoke of it so casually had a much better 
effect than if I had affected ignorance. 
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"Then you are sure you have never heard of Iladi 
Bey?" she asked, after a pause. 

"I don't know I could say that. Fm afraid Punnie 
exaggerated my powers of memory for faces and 
names last night. Of course, Fve met any number 
of Pashas and Beys in Constantinople, and it is pos- 
sible I may have some note about him somewhere." 

"Will you try to find it?" she asked, eagerly. 

"Why, of course. You are interested in him?" I 
remember being a little surprised at the seeming indif- 
ference with which I was able to put the question. 

"I would give almost an3rthing I possess to find 
him. He saved me from death, worse than death 
indeed, at the risk of his own life. May I tell you 
the story?" 

"By all means," I assented. I had always wished 
to know what had taken her tovthat part of Turkey 
at the time. 

"I was nursing at Salonica then and after a par- 
ticularly tr5n[ng case was ordered away on leave. The 
case was that of a yoimg officer who only just escaped 
going west. He was the son of a wealthy Turk at 
Adrianople; and his influence succeeded in getting 
permission for the mother, a Greek, to come to 
Salonica when the boy, for he was a mere lad, lay 
between life and death. She was one of the sweetest 
of women and her gratitude to me, for she would 
insist that I had saved his life, was indescribable. We 
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became great friends during that time of crises, and 
when the lad recovered and I was to go on leave, she 
begged me to go home with her to Adrianople that 
her husband might thank me in person." 

"Something of a risk, surely," I suggested, as she 
paused. 

"It did not seem so at the time. The safe conduct 
and all necessary papers were obtained ; but it proved 
so in all tragic truth. The father died suddenly the 
very evening we arrived and directly his influence was 
removed, troubles followed fast and thick. We were 
both denounced as spies ; the house was searched ; my 
papers were seized and never returned, of course ; and 
I had to escape in Turkish disguise in the charge of 
a couple of the servants, old folks, who came from 
the place we mentioned just now, Ivridge. They were 
staunch and faithful; and the plan was for me to go 
home with them where a fishing boat could be pro- 
cured, so that I could sail out and get picked up by 
one of the British patrols." 

"Rather a thin chance," I interjected. "And it 
failed?" 

**Yes ; but why I cannot tell. No one even attempted 
to interfere with us until we reached Usra — ^you'll 
know that place?" 

"Oh, yes. Somewhere about fifteen or twenty miles 
from Ivridge." 

"Of course you'll understand that as my family 
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had lived for generations in that part of Turkey, I 
was intensely interested in visiting it. That was of 
course one of the main reasons for my going to 
Adrianople in the first instance. Well, at Usra I was 
arrested as a spy. I can only think of one possible 
reason. You know the risks which any decent-looking 
defenseless girl always has to face in Turkey at the 
hands of certain classes of men; and the horrors I 
endured force that belief upon me. I cannot think 
of them now without a shudder." 

"It distresses you, so please say no more." 
"But I wish you to know how splendidly Iladi Bey 
saved me," she said; and went on to describe the 
scene at Usra and our escape, makmg so much of my 
part in it and of her distrust of me that it was all 
I could do to restrain a burst of protest. 

"Every detail is limned so clearly in my memory, 
almost every face in that wild infuriated crowd, that 
nothing can ever obliterate it," she declared, with a 
strenuous sternness which set her every feature like 
marble. 

"You say a Pasha was involved in it." 
"Mahmoud Pasha, a treacherous scoimdrel, whose 
evil record I secured as the result of the inquiries 
I set on foot. I discovered, too, that he has possession 
of some of the lands which by right belong to my 
family; and, although I am not vindictive by nature, 
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he shall pay dearly for that black day's work at Usra, 
if this new State is established." 

There was no mistaking her earnestness about this. 
Mahmoud would be in safe hands and their first meet- 
ing promised to be dramatic. "You would reco*gnize 
him?" 

"Among a thousand others of his own age and 
rank," she asserted with absolute confidence. "But 
he is a Turk." 

The slight emphasis on the pronoun was suggestive. 
You had some doubt about it?" I asked casually. 
Oh no. Nor had I at first about the Bey. That 
came afterwards. You may imagine I have left no 
stone unturned to find Iladi Bey. Time after time, but 
nothing but failure to get the slightest trace of him 
resulted from all the inquiries; still it only whetted 
my efforts. There is a strong strain of determination 
in my nature. Captain Whimster, and even when 
failures still followed, I would not allow myself to 
give up. But I adopted another theory to work on." 

This was rather disquieting. I had not reckoned 
on such persistence in the efforts to discover me, and 
it threatened unpleasant possibilities. "But, as you 
say he admitted he was taking you to his home in 
Asiatic Turkey, isn't it probable he has been tucked 
away there till the troubles blew over?" I asked, like 
a fatuous fool. 

Olna smiled '*You forget, Captain, I told you 
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he was a prisoner in British hands," she reminded me. 

"Oh, yes, of course. How stupid of me. Please 
don't think I have not been listening intently. Surely 
you could have found him in that case." 

"No prisoner of that name could ever be traced. 
More than that. The Bey might have dropped from 
the clouds into Usra ; not a soul knew where he came 
from, and only I where he had gone. Then I foimd 
that no such mission as he had pretended to have 
was known at Constantinople. His papers were de- 
clared to be forgeries. What then is the inference?" 

"Rather an intricate puzzle, isn't it?'* 

"Scarcely that. To me it became quite obvious. He 
was a Secret Service agent. The instant I came to 
that conclusion, the reason of his danger was cleared 
up; it infinitely increased the risk he ran to save me 
and the self-sacrifice of his act. Well, I have good 
reason to believe that he was an Englishman; and, 
if so, you can help me to find him. It is to seek your 
help I have been so anxious to meet you. Will you 
help me?" 



CHAPTER XI 
Fencing 

IF ever a proposal is mooted to put up a statue 
to the man who invented the electric light, I 
shall be among the first subscribers, because of 
the invaluable help it afforded me at that moment. 

Just as Olna asked me to use my experience in the 
secret service to find myself, the light went out with 
the aptest suddenness and the room was plunged in 
darkness just in time to prevent her seeing the con- 
sternation which her question caused. 

I wasted a discreet moment or two before I struck 
a match and held up the tiny flicker of a flame while 
she found the bell push and rang for servants. The 
light had failed all over the house, and considerable 
commotion followed while candles were found and 
brought to us. Then of course the electric light came 
on again. 

It had served its purpose for me, however; and a 
check for any reasonable amoimt is to be had for 
the asking by the secretary of such a fund, as a token 
of my deep gratitude. 
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By the time we had settled again to our conference, 
I was once again the interested but unconcerned out- 
sider, perfectly able to discuss the matters impartially 
and profess a readiness to assist. Indeed I was the 
first to reopen the subject 

"When the light misbehaved itself. Miss Meredith, 
you were asking me to help you in hunting up the 
man who masqueraded as Iladi Bey, presuming of 
course that it was a masquerade. I assure you I will 
do everything I Can which discretion permits; but 
you will see that some matters are under the strictest 
seal of confidence, while in others not a soul except 
the man himself and the head of the department em- 
ploying him is allowed to know a thing." 

"I know that — ^much to my chagrin," she replied 
with a gesture. 

As there seemed to be nothing further to be gained 
by a discussion of the illusive Iladi Bey, the conversa- 
tion switched to a consideration of the proposed new 
buffer state. She made no secret that she disliked 
it all. 

"It means the virtual sacrifice of so much that has 
become my second nature. Captain Whimster," she 
objected, "that I view such a future with something 
very much like dismay, — ^the complete alteration of 
one's perspective of life." 

"It has its compensations." 

"To those who care for such things. Frankly I 
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do not I would a thousand times rather remain in 
the safer obscurity of private life, but it is the pride 
of my family that no Meredja has ever placed per- 
sonal happiness before duty. So if it has to be it must, 
I suppose." 

*'Tm not sure that Punniston doesnH take pretty 
much the same view," I replied, to bring Ptmnie into 
the talk. 

She smiled and nodded. "Does he realize yet all 
that it means? He is very delightful, quite Prince 

Qiarming, but ^" she paused, with a thoughtful 

shake of the head. "Do you think he realizes it?" 

"He is very eager for it, but there may be circum- 
stances at the moment which make a cool judgment 
difficult." 

She paused and then, **You will accept the governor- 
ship of the new State, if it is formed?" she asked. 
If both you and he wish it, certainly." 
1 put the question before replying to what you 
have just said. It would be foolish for me to pretend 
I did not understand that what you called *the circum- 
stances at the moment' refer to me. He is very im- 
pressionable?" This was half a question, half an 
assertion. 

"His is one of the whitest souls on earth. Miss 
Meredith, and I speak after a friendship which started 
when we were at school together. In all these years 
I have never known him do an ill-natured thing or 
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think an unkind thought. The worst that anyone 
could say of him is that in a rare moment of impulse, 
and then only after great provocation, an expression 
may slip from him with a sting in it ; but he is always 
quick to regret and recall it. Of all the crowds of 
men I have known more or less intimately, I have 
never met one to equal him in that way." 

It is not the pleasantest of experiences to urge 
the claim of a man to the love of the woman whom 
you would give all you possess in the world to win. 
But anyone could be loyal to Punnie. 

The praise pleased Olna ; but her pleasure, appeared 
to be little more than skin deep, — ^not to reach her 
heart. "Do you know that he speaks in much the 
same terms about you, Captain?'* 

"Ah, but he does not know me as I know him. 
We are cast in very different moulds." 

"Do you think he is fitted to rule even a small 
State?" 

"For such a State as is proposed, he would prob- 
ably be ideal. A strong man would not be to the 
liking of the Allied Powers, at any rate at the outset ; 
not until matters in the Balkans have settled down." 

"You admit that he is not strong?" 

"One need not be surprised to discover any qualities 
in him. He has never been tried. On the other hand, 
he has unquestionably run great risk of being spoiled. 
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But he is not spoiled, although that is not the fault 
of your sex." 

**I can quite believe it But you are saying this 
as a sort of warning?" she asked, with a quick start 
and a frown. 

"No, indeed. There is no reason to warn anyone 
against Punnie. The fact is I am trying to lead up 
to something he wished me to tell you. I am a fre- 
quent mouthpiece of his, you must know." 

"Why not tell me plainly, then?" 

"It seemed to me the sort of thing that couldn't 
be readily blurted out without a preface. You know 
that there is a rival claimant to your properties?'* 

"I have heard of one." 

"Well, this Mrs. Nathalie Ambrose — ^Nattali Krivas, 

her maiden name was " Olna nodded as she gave 

me to understand she recognized the name, and I 
went on: 

"Mrs. Ambrose, as you probably are aware, is the 
widow of an American millionaire and has inherited 
his huge fortune. In some way that is not altogether 
clear to me, she and Punnie met, and, as has been 
the case with other beautiful women who have come 
into our impressionable young friend's life, there was 
what he regarded as a mere flirtation; absolutely 
harmless and irresponsible on his side, I know. Un- 
fortunately, her feelings were deeper; and now, pos- 
sibly from chagrin, she has written him one of those 
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injudicious and fiery letters which are apt to get writ- 
ten in such circumstances. He brought it to me, and 
I advised him to tell you at once about it." 

The incident did not appear to ruffle her in the 
least. *lt is unfortunate, but of course it could not 
be allowed to make any difference. Has anyone seen 
her?" 

"I saw her some two or three weeks back and 
recovered some letters he had written her. She 
returned them on the implied condition that I would 
study the details of her claim, suggesting that to be 
the main consideration with her. I saw her again this 
afternoon and learned that her real motive is — ^much 
more personal. I am to see her again." 

This brought a lift of the brows and a thoughtful 
look. "Has Mr. Punniston really committed himself 
seriously?" There was not a touch of jealousy in 
her attitude toward the affair. She spoke of it as 
coolly as if it were a business rather than a personal 
matter. 

"Oh, no. There was nothing whatever in it on his 
side other than a perfectly harmless flirtation. He is, 
as you may have noticed, impulsive." 

A faint flicker of a smile twitched her lips, but it 
was gone directly. "But you think she is very 
earnest ?' 

Intensely." 

'And therefore dangerous in any way?' 
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"Possibly, given opportunities." 

"It must be dealt with, of course. Would it serve 
any purpose for me to see her?" 

"It is probable that she will seek you. I have no 
doubt it would be easy to arrange an interview." 

"If you will be present, I should like it." Then she 
laughed suddenly. "You see we are already enlisting 
your services officially?" 

I bowed and replied in the same vein, "Your High- 
ness's wishes will always be commands to me." 

"You will make an excellent courtier. Captain, but 
as the State is not yet in being, we will be just friends." 

When Punnie and I left the house together he was 
disposed to growse a little of my having kept Olna 
away from him the whole evening. "Rather rough, 
old son, gorging up every second of her and leaving 
me footling on my lonesome in the drawing-room." 

"You weren't alone, Punnie." 

"Jolly sight rather have been," he grumbled. "The 
old lady's a cheery old party as a rule, but I fancy 
she had had too much dinner and had to sleep it off. 
I spent the time envying you." 

"Wasted effort; we were talking about you." 

"All the time? Three bally hours!" he cried in- 
credulously. 

"There was an interval of Mrs. Ambrose." 

"Oh, Lord, I forgot all about that How did you 
get on?" he cried, eagerly. 
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"Nothing to worry about, my son. Blue sky, sun- 
shine, smooth water ; quite a pleasant voyage. They're 
going to have a chat together over it" 

"Natr 

"Fm going to fix it up and be in attendance. Like 
to make a fourth?" 

"No, thank you," he exclaimed, wagging his head 
decisively. "Do you mean that Olna didn't say any- 
thing about it?" 

"Quite a lot ; but the pith of it all was that of course 
it couldn't be allowed to make any difference." 

"Thank goodness. Of course you rubbed it in that 
it was only a merry little jig on my part." 

"I did my best." 

"And that, of course, all that sort of piffle's over." 

"I left that for you to say — ^and prove, my son." 

"By George, I will!" he declared, earnestly. "And 
you think she really wasn't worried about the beastly 
thing." 

"She wasn't wearing her heart like a pendant; so 
what she did think, I can't tell you. She'll probably 
let you know that; but it won't upset the marriage 
scheme." 

"Bit off, isn't it, to take it so coolly ?" he commented, 
grumpily. 

"Just now you were worrying for the opposite 
reason. No satisfying you. You can't have it both 
ways." 
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"Dashed if I can get the hang of it, Nat Doesn't 
she care?" 

"Better ask her in the morning," I said as we 
reached Barham Mansions, where he had his flat. 
"Good night. Don't lose any sleep over it. You 
needn't Everything's going your way," and we shook 
hands and parted. 

Some days passed before I saw Ohia again. I did 
not admit to myself that I kept away from her inten- 
tionally; but I knew that was the case. It had been 
more than pleasant to meet her again ; but the pleasure 
had been bought at a price. I think the price would 
not have been quite so heavy, had I found her deeply 
in love with Punnie, or any other man, indeed. But 
she was not That would have enabled me to lay out 
my old crazy hope, coffin it, nail the lid down, and 
give it decent burial. 

But her motive was duty, not love for the man 
she wotdd marry. The Ambrose incident proved that 
No woman who loved Pimnie could have remained 
so absolutely indifferent on hearing that he had been 
making love to someone else. I could not bring myself 
to believe that she loved him, at any rate yet Love 
might come later ; and I tried to persuade myself that 
I hoped it would, but without brilliant success. 

There was another very disquietmg thing — ^her 
extreme eagerness to find the Englishman who had 
been Iladi Bey, She had urged me, almost pleaded 
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with me, to help her in the search. Help her I 
would, — ^but not in the direction she wished. If I 
could manage it, she should never succeed in unearth- 
ing him. 

In this matter I could be quite honest with myself. 
I had not the remotest wish or intention of avowing 
myself to be the man about whom her thoughts were 
blurred in a mist of romance. It would be the most 
tragic thing possible in the circumstances if any mis- 
chance should cause that mist to be pierced by the 
light of truth. On her side there must be no feeling 
toward me other than platonic or official friendship. 
I had plenty of work to do during the next few days. 
Kiiowing that Mahmoud Pasha would be delighted 
to have an opportunity of going through my belong- 
ings and that he would do it whether I liked it or 
not, it was simpler to make it easy for him, and also 
arrange that he should find something to reward him 
for his trouble. 

My bump of cautiousness had been considerably 
developed by my recent training and experience. 
When a slip may mean nasty trouble, one learns to 
avoid it. I kept all my secret papers and so on in 
a very shrewdly concealed safe, built into the wall and 
covered by one of a set of carved Burmese cedar 
panels, which was operated by a hidden spring. 

I now went carefully through ever)rthing and 
stowed in the safe whatever was not to come under 
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the Pasha's curious eye. Semi-private papers of no 
real account, such as my will, some securities no one 
could turn to account, legal documents, old passbooks 
and checks, and negligible letters, etc., I disposed 
of very differently. I bought a ramshackle second- 
hand safe, with one of those burglar-proof locks which 
open if you only stare at it, hid it in a spot where 
it seemed to bark at you, and stored in it all the stuff 
I was willing for anyone to read, being careful to 
arrange ever3rthing very neatly, as it should be when 
in daily use. 

Then I set to work on the stiffest task of all — the 
writing of a diary designed to inform the Pasha of 
my daily doings. I have always patted myself on the 
back over that diary as a work of art I have views 
about diaries — ^I formed them while I was writing up 
that one. If such a thing is any good at all, which 
it generally isn't, except in business, it should bear 
the hallmark of the writer's individuality, record not 
only his acts and views, but reflect his changing moods, 
reveal his defects of character, and chronicle his in- 
tended plans and wishes. Mine complied with all these 
conditions. 

It began just after my demobilization, and, although 
I had never kept such a thing in my life, it started 
with a nimiber of references to former diaries, both 
during and before the war. This sort of thing: 
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"Ashley; 1917, v.2, Oct. 23, follow up/' 

"Perkins 191 7, v.i, May 15, remind Willoughby 

on return from India." 

"Miss D., 1916, v.2, Aug, 20, no chance last year: 

remember semaphore." 

And so on for two or three pages. 

These entries being supposed to be written at one 
sitting were all in ink and with the same pen. But 
not the rest of the stuff. Some were long, carefully 
penned, and beautifully neat; supposed to represent 
the occasions when I had ample time and the diary 
mood. Others were thickly scrawled and hastily 
blotted and smudged, perhaps suggesting moments of 
great haste. Here and there an indelible pencil 
scrawled across the page a more or less incoherent 
reference, suggesting partial intoxication. I had half 
a dozen different writing utensils. 

Through the whole period ran a love affair of a 
flighty person who treated me abominably and flirted 
with other men, driving me to bursts of anger and 
moans of jealousy, interspersed with spasms of bliss 
and rapture. I gave her a French name, Mdlle. de 
Ravental; but wrote of her as Chloe, and once or 
twice broke into sonnets. She got rather a nuisance 
at last so I sent her to Russia, where she probably 
perished. 

There were also some positively naughty intrigues 
with m)rthical married women; with a few sugges- 
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tions which would appeal to the Pasha as likely to 
give him something of a hold over me. Oh, I was 
a gay rascal! Of course I drank too much at times 
and was a gourmand. My record of headaches and 
bile on the following days made this tmmistakably 
plain: but all this had to be abandoned under the 
doctor's orders. Terrible fellows, these doctors, — ^put 
me on ship's biscuits and milk. How I loathed the 
diet ! All set out in the diary, with appropriate jubila- 
tions when at length I was allowed to feed once more 
like an average man. 

But the real enjoyment of the business came when 
I was writing about my impressions of Mullion, the 
State scheme, Pimnie, the Pasha, and all the rest of 
it. My diary self admired the Pasha, but my instinc- 
tive caution had led me to conceal the liking. I f dt 
I must see more of him before forming a definite 
opinion; but he struck me as an honest, honorable 
man, and so on. All this was given in little daily 
entries. Orfani I distrusted from the moment of 
meeting, of course, wondering that so shrewd and 
honorable a man as Mahmoud should trust such a 
man. 

In a word, the diary was a carefully put together 
mosaic of fiction limning everyone, except Punnie, in 
colors none of which had any but a negative relation 
to the truth, while it conveyed just the false informa- 
tion which the Pasha would be glad to obtain. 
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On the afternoon I finished it, Orfani arrived in a 
mood of intense jubilation and wrung my hand with 
what I thought quite unnecessary warmth as he de- 
clared he was leaving London that night. He was 
enthusiastically grateful to me for some aid I had 
been to him in getting a passport to return to his home 
where he was anxious to settle up some affairs in 
connection with his war-wrecked family estates. He 
informed me he would see the Pasha in Paris, and 
in a voice filled with gratitude, and, as he pressed his 
future address on me, he added: 

"I get to know all sorts of things, and you may 
have many difficulties and — and enemies." He gave 
me a look which I read to mean that the Pasha was 
among the latter. 

"I won't trouble you unless it is really necessary.** 

"But I wish you to. I'll tell you anything — ^any- 
thing." With another significant look he hurried 
away. 

I put the address away in the safe which Mahmoud 
was not to open and telephoned to Mrs. Ambrose 
to arrange the meeting between her and Olna, but 
learned that she had left town the previous evening 
and would be away a few days. 

I attached no importance to the news at the mo- 
ment, but I realized its significance the following 
evening on receiving a telegram from Orfani: 
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"Just leaving for Vienna says been very ill much 
changed returning tomorrow in touch with nk people 
here. O." 

It was somewhat cr3rptic, but punctuation cleared 
it up. Orfani was off to Vienna on his way to Sofia. 
Mahmoud professed to have been so ill that his ap- 
pearance was much changed and he was ready to come 
back to London. He had been in intriguing with "nk'* 
people. This puzzled me until I recollected that the 
two letters were the initials of Mrs. Ambrose's maiden 
name — ^Nattali Krivas. 

It was all very interesting. Having recognized 
Olna and fearing the recognition would be mutual, 
Mahmoud had bolted to Paris to try and alter his 
looks sufficiently to pull the wool over her eyes, and 
in case he might not succeed, had opened negotiations 
with the Krivas agents with the result that Mrs. Am- 
brose had hurried off there after my interview with 
her. 

When I had seen her first, she had scouted the 
thought of having anything to do with Mahmoud; 
but had probably changed her tune when she found 
any other course blocked. She probably regretted 
her haste to assure me that the Pasha was "danger- 
ous." It was time we looked into Mrs. Ambrose's 
claim. 

The next morning I took her papers to Gorton, 
went through them with him, and urged that no time 
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shotdd be lost in getting the claim thoroughly sifted. 
I added a suggestion that Mahmoud's correspondence 
should be carefully censored and his movements 
shadowed; and for once he admitted the advisability 
of both steps without any demur. 

It was a little difficult to forecast the effect of an 
alliance between Mrs. Ambrose and Mahmoud. They 
would both welcome it; she, because Olna stood be- 
tween her and Punnie ; and he, because of his recog- 
nition of Olna as his intended victim at Usra. It was 
a combination which might threaten Olna's interests 
and that I must combat at all costs. 



CHAPTER XII 
An Interesting Invalid 

I HAD run across Mrs. Most3m as she was return- 
ing in her limousine and she had promptly 
stopped, called to me and insisted on carrying 
pie off home for tea. I rather enjoyed talking to the 
old lady — she was so fond of Olna, and never tired 
of singing her praises. That was one subject of which 
I never tired. 

Just now the dear old soul was all wrought up 
with pleasure over Olna's proposed marriage, and I 
think that some of her pleasurable excitement was 
the fact that she would be on such intimate terms 
with some one who one day would be addressed as 
''Your Highness." 

She was full of talk about the marriage of Punnie 
and Olna and wanted to talk to me about them. 

I was just about making my adieus when the door 
opened breezily and Olna, in her street clothes and 
bringing with her a fresh breath of outdoors, blew in. 
She was surprised to see me, but greeted me heartily, 
then said suddenly: 
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I'm sorry I was out when you came, but I hope you 
bring me some good news, Captain Whimster." 

"I'm afraid not. I have only failure to admit, so 
far." 

"I'm sorry. Well, I won't interrupt the tete-a-tete. 
Excuse me while I get my things off." And away 
she went. 

"Don't be long, dear," called Mrs. Mostyn. "I'll 
have some fresh tea brought in." Then, turning to 
me, she said: "I'm afraid she's disappointed you had 
no news for her. Was it about that English officer 
she is trying to find?" 

I looked bewildered. 

"What English officer?" 

I had no means of knowing how much of a con- 
fidante Olna made of her chaperone. 

"Surely she's told you all about it. The man who 
helped her once out in Turkey." 

I professed complete ignorance. 

"Well, if she hasn't asked you to help her find him, 
she will. I wish she would forget all about him, but 
she seems to be obsessed with the idea of this man, 
and between you and me, I believe she would rather 
you found him for her than to help her get the throne. 
Oh, isn't it just too bad — ^now with the charming 
Prince and everything?" 

She shook her head mournfully as though^ she 
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could not comprehend Olna. Then a new thought 
seemed to strike her. She leaned toward me anxiously. 

"You wouldn't aid her in an3rthing that was op- 
posed to her own best interests, would you?" she 
queried. 

"I think you can trust me to do all I can for the 
best of all concerned/* I consoled her, then added, as 
though I needed it myself, " ^and my duty.'* 

"Ah, you're a man. Captain," admired my hostess. 
"Then you won't " 

"I do not believe the man Miss Meredith is looking 
for will ever be foimd," I declared solemnly, my one 
idea being to please this dear old friend of Olna's 
who so much wished her power and happiness, and 
wished the elimination of anything that might prevent 
them. 

And pleased she was! 

Almost as much as though I had offered her the 
opportunity to take turns sitting on the throne herself. 

When I reached home, the Pasha had arrived and 
his luggage was being carried into Tarrant's flat. He 
was at the front door and I had ample evidence of 
the change in him for which Orfani had prepared 
me. It was literally startling. I cannot say I did 
not recognize him; but, had I met him in the street, 
I certainly should not have known him. 

He had trained down until his corporation had all 
but disappeared; he had grown a mustache and im- 
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penal trimmed carefully in the Napoleonic style and 
had bleached it to a sort of sandy gray; the Eastern 
tan of his complexion had given place to a French 
sallowness; and a pair of large blue spectacles effec- 
tually concealed his eyes. He was dressed in a jaunty 
French fashion, like a dandy of the boulevards. 
Knowing it would please him if I affected not to 
recognize him, I gave him an unknowing glance and 
passed on. 

He spoke to me as I was putting the latchkey in 
my door. "Captain Whimster !" Even his voice was 
disguised with a husky wheeze. 

I turned with a stranger's astonishment at being 
accosted. "Monsieur ?" 

It was like balm of Gilead to him, and he held out 
his hand. "Surely my illness has not so changed me 
that you do not know me?" 

I frowned in appropriate perplexity and then ex- 
claimed in a tone of mingled astonishment and con- 
cern, "Your Excellency? I beg ten thousand par- 
dons ;" and took his hand. 

"I have been very ill. Captain ; at death's door. The 
brain," he explained, lifting his hat to let me see that 
he was bald, except for a fringe of the same sandy 
gray hair as his beard. 

"I am profoundly distressed. I fear the journey 
must have been very trying.'* 

*The doctors were against my risking it, but it 
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was necessary. You know that Orfani has had to 
leave me and there are urgent affairs demanding atten- 
tion. But it has not hurt me, I think." 

"Good. Of course if there is anything in which 
I can be of service, you will not fail to ask me, Pasha." 

"That is kind of you, very kind, Captain. I do 
wish to see you. Can you spare me a few minutes this 
evening?" 

"With pleasure," I replied. 

That he should have taken all this trouble to dis- 
guise himself in order to escape recognition by Olna 
was full of significance. He had done it very effect- 
ively, and it was long odds against her recognizing 
in this elderly French dandy the fat scoundrel who 
had sought her ruin less than two years before in 
Usra. That I had apparently failed to see through 
the disguise would render him very cocksure of his 
success. 

But what was his object? Certainly not to obtain 
the concessions he had paraded so frankly. If that 
were so, he would have to keep up the disguise for 
the rest of his life; for the instant he resumed his 
normal appearance, / she would recognize him, and 
there would be an end to any favors. 

No. He had some other purpose, one which was 
to be accomplished without delay; and he had come 
back to set to work on it at once. It was clearly 
something in which Olna was directly and personally 
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concerned, and I was very wide of the mark if it did 
not spell danger to her. 

I went across to him in the course of the evening 
and found him lolling in an easy chair, propped up 
by cushions, looking weary. He welcomed me with a 
feeble sigh. 

"I am feeling the journey now, Captain. My head 
is swimming and singing," he wheezed. What effort 
and practice that wheeze must have entailed! 
'I'll come another time," I suggested. 
'No. Please stay. I am full of anxiety to learn 
how matters are progressing in regard to the new 
State." 

"You have every cause for satisfaction, Pasha, and 
none for anxiety. I have seen our people more than 
once and — well, things couldn't be better." 

"That is a relief. And about the governorship, have 
you decided?" 

"Yes, I shall take it." 

"That is the best of news, Captain," he said with 
every appearance of cordial approval. "And the Prince 
and Miss Meredith?" 

"No trouble whatever in that direction, I'm thank- 
ful to say. Their claim is accepted by our people and 
is considered all that could be wished. The question 
is not whether, but when, their marriage will take 
place. Of course to some extent that depends upon 
the Allies." 
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I spoke widi almost jubilant confidence and he ex- 
pressed great delight at the news. "Miss Meredith 
has spoken of me?" he asked 

"She is very anxious to meet you and very appre- 
ciative of all you have done in her cause. She is very 
charming.'* 

"It was a great regret to me that I was called away 
to Paris before I could see her; and of course my 
illness detained me there." 

"You will admire her, Pasha. No one could help 
it She is really beautiful and very capable. You are 
anxious to meet her?" 

"Yes, indeed; the sooner we meet the better; but 
alas, I must go out very little yet Do you think she 
would honor me by coming here? It would prevent 
my having to risk a chill, you see." 

"I am confident she would. She knows as we all 
do the vital need of studying your health. Shall I 
try to arrange it for to-morrow afternoon?" 

"You will be present, of course?" 

"It would be advisable, perhaps," I assented. I 
knew what the artful beggar meant — ^that I should 
appear to vouch for him to Olna. 

"You are really kindness itself, Captain Whimster," 
he leered. 

"Not a bit of it. It is only my duty. We are 
both anxious to further the affair. The Prince will 
be delighted to see you again, too. IVe never known 
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him more enthusiastic about anyone;" and we went 
on buttering one another until he introduced the sub- 
ject of Mrs. Ambrose. 

"There's one important matter I ought to tell you. 
During the last few days I was approached in Paris 
by the representatives of Nattali Krivas." 

"The woman who married the American. Mrs. 
Ambrose. I remember your telling me there is the 
bend sinister in her case." 

"I am not quite so confident as I was on that point, 
Captain. Not that I think her claim, would stand; 
but she has strong backers and they brought her over 
to Paris to see me." 

"Did they?" and I laughed. "Rather a waste of 
effort, eh. Pasha ? I've seen her again and she asked 
me to get her rights laid before the Allies. I did so, 
and they laugh at it all as a sheer absurdity." 

"I'm not sure it is merely a laughing matter," he 
replied, wagging his head. "But of course, if we 
all stand firmly together, we shall succeed. But it 
is very essential that there shall be complete mutual 
confidence. Any failure in that respect might be posi- 
tively disastrous." 

"Naturally ; but there's no fear of our disagreeing. 
It is unthinkable. Pasha." I tossed up my hands 
to emphasize the absurdity of such a thing as lack 
of mutual confidence between us. 

1 am glad to hear you say that. I am perfectly 
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content to leave everything in your hands. I shall 
be the more glad to do so indeed because I have some 
rather engrossing private affairs, shipping concerns, 
in which I have just been induced to take an interest." 

"Oh, I'm heart and soul in the affair now," I 
declared. "I wasn't at the outset. I disliked the whole 
thing intensely; and I'm afraid I allowed something 
of this feeling to show itself in my attitude toward 
you when we met in Cornwall. I have often regretted 
that." I put more apology into my manner thap 
into the words. 

Apparently he believed me, for he accepted &e 
explanation and tried to turn it to account by opening 
out about the concessions he desired, enlarged upon 
the advantages of them to the new State, and put 
out a feeler about my receiving some of the proceeds 
in return for help in the matter. 

Instead of kicking him as he deserved — for he was 
no more an invalid than I was — I fenced with the 
question, spoke of the difficulties of my position, and 
endeavored to let him understand that I was open to 
be bribed if the bribe was sufficiently heavy — a line 
that was more likely to appeal^to him as a genuine 
index to my financial morality than if I had either 
accepted the offer or repudiated it offhand. 

The promises he hinted at were quite lavish enough 
to show that he was merely trying to hoodwink me; 
for he was much too avaricious an old Hun to give 
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away even a shilling if he could help it. Thus his 
professions of literally profligate liberality had no 
other effect than to confirm the opinion that, whatever 
his real motive in the affair was, it had nothing to do 
with any concessions. 

We parted on the best of terms. "I am exceedingly 
glad to have had this conversation with you. Captain 
Whimstef. I am sure we shall understand each other 
thoroughly. You can depend on one thing. There 
is a large fortune waiting for you in the new State," 
he said as we shook hands. 

"I have only very modest desires in that respect. 
Pasha," I replied with a smug smile. "But .after all 
money is money, isn't it? Good night." 

He was so pleased by this that he either forgot 
about his illness or thought his caution might be les- 
sened, for he got out of his chair and walked to the 
door with his usual firm springy step, while the grip 
of his hand was an3rthing but that of a weary invalid. 

The next morning I rang up the Mostyn's house 
and asked to speak to Olna, in order to fix up her 
meeting with the Pasha. The servant who answered, 
replied that she was Engaged, but would I leave a 
message. 

"Fm afraid not. It's rather urgent, if she can 
spare me a moment." 

I waited a couple of minutes and then heard Olna's 
voice. - 
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'Tfou wish to speak to me, Captain Whimster?" 
No greeting and the tone clear cut and formal. A 
frost in the air for some reason. 

"Megri Pasha is back in London, Miss Meredith, 
and is very anxious to meet you. He has been very 
ill in Paris and is afraid to venture out more than 
is necessary for fear of a possible chill, so he wishes 
to know if you will honor him by allowing the Prince 
to take you to his flat this afternoon at three o'clock. 
It is here, Cobham Mansions." There was a pause. 
"Yes. Is that all?" 

"That is all," I replied in much the same formal 
tone as hers, and she hung up the receiver. 

What could be the cause of that frigidity? 

What had I said or done ? 

I puzzled over it until other affairs demanding my 
attention thrust it aside for the time being. 

I knew that I would have to have someone to aid 
me with the wireless telephone. I could not always 
be in the flat and it might be luck that the most 
important things would be said at the very time I 
was away. 

Mason, I decided, was the man for me. He was 
an old batman who attended to my domestic affairs 
and was unusually loyal. He was a tight-lipped, few- 
worded man and I had come to know him much better 
than master generally knows servant as he had been 
with me all through war time; we had saved each 
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other's lives; had been in no end of tight places to- 
gether; and he had twice been with me on secret 
service work. He was absolutely dependable and 
would have had the flesh flogged off his bones without 
uttering a syllable he had been told to keep to himself. 

Knowing that he would feel much more at ease in 
the kitchen than in my living room, I went out there 
with him and explained matters, after I had made him 
light his pipe. He listened sturdily to everything and 
being something of a mechanic among other things, 
he took a deep interest in Tarrant's wireless apparatus 
when I showed him the receivers. 

"Hm !" was his comment. "Something like one of 
these here dictaphones, eh?" 

I shook my head. 

"All wrong. Mason. Had this invention been like 
a dictaphone, I should not have had my fright the 
first night I heard the voices. With a dictaphone, 
you know," I went on explaining, "it is necessary to 
adjust the receivers closely to one's ears in order to 
hear anything. One would hear not the slightest 
sound in a room full of dictaphone receivers, other- 
wise." 

Mason nodded understandingly. He knew all that 
1 did about Tarrant's wireless in a short time and I 
gave him his instructions. 

"The one in my bedroom is connected with the 
transmitter in the Pasha's dining room," I explained ; 
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"his drawing room with my dining room; and my 
drawing room with his bedroom. Now, when I am out, 
you must try the listening posts in turn, Mason, and 
report to me if you hear an)rthing worth reporting. 
Got that?" 

"Yes, sir. Rather like old times, sir." 
"WeVe got to find out what he's up to, and also 
to fool him in other ways. I want our friend over 
the way to know that you and I are alone here. He'll 
want to have a squint at my papers and so on, and 
he must have the chance. For that purpose both of 
us must always be out of the flat at a certain time. 
Afternoon will be best: we'll fix from three to five. 
He'll soon know all about our movements; but make 
a point of telling Adams that if any one comes be- 
tween those hours, he's to take a message." 
"Yes, sir. I'm on good terms with Adams." 
"Now, there's another little difficulty — ^how our 
friend is to get into the flat without any trouble. We 
must arrange somehow that he gets hold of a key of 
the front door and think he's done it by his own 
cunning trickery." 

"Yes, sir," agreed Mason, looking rather blank. 
"I've thought of a dodge, and you must take it on. 
You'll need all your wits. When the Pasha is out 
you must be on the watch for his return, and, without 
his seeing you, you must slip up here just in front 
of him and leave the key in the door. He'll spot it 
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in an instant and will borrow it, long enough to take 
an impression of it. Glue your ear to the door and 
listen. You'll hear him take it away and don't put 
your nose outside the flat until ten minutes after he's 
put it back. Try to manage it the first time he goes 
out, but for heaven's sake don't let him catch sight 
of you." 

"I'll work it, sir." 

He displayed such a healthy zest for the job that 
I knew he would do all that was necessary. 

We made a round of the listening posts together, 
but there was nothing doing, so I told him to get me 
some lunch, while I dropped in on the Pasha to tell 
him the appointment with Olna was duly fixed. 

She and Punnie arrived five minutes before the time 
and it rather disconcerted me that instead of shaking 
hands with me, she gave me a stiff formal bow and 
a quite frigid, "Good afternoon, Captain Whimster." 

I wasn't having that, of course, so I held out my 
hand and she had to give me hers. "You're in capital 
time. Miss Meredith." 

"You did not tell me this morning that you proposed 
to be present at the interview." 

"Didn't I? Sorry for the slip. He made rather a 
point of it, but of course if you prefer it, I won't go." 

"Do you think it necessary?" 

"Not a bit of it" 
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"Of course you must come with us, Nat," said 
Pumiie. "I told you so, Olna, as we came along/' 

"Very well, if you wish it," she said, apparently 
meaning me to understand that she certainly did not. 

And with that we went across to the Pasha's flat 



CHAPTER XIII 
Olna and Mahmoud 

A S much ceremony as the circumstances allowed 
u\ was displayed in our reception. The door 
X ^ yf2LS opened by a servant in livery and, wait- 
ing behind him, was a slim young Frenchman, who 
introduced himself as M. Ganton, who **had the honor 
to be His Excellency's secretary." 

By him we were ushered into Tarrant's drawing- 
foom, which had been carefully darkened for the 
purpose. The blinds were drawn down far enough 
to shut out all the sun and skyline, and the Pasha 
was standing with his back to the windows, where 
the light was dimmest. 

He had made up to look as ill as possible ; his face 
was skillfully powdered to suggest the pallor of sick- 
ness; he leant on a stick in one hand while the other 
rested upon a chair-back; he appeared to have great 
difficulty in breathing and to be extremely weak and 
tottery. He was dressed as on the previous evening 
in rakish boulevard style, and having discarded his 
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fez, the most conspicuous thing about him was his 
bald pate. 

The secretary did the announcing. "His Highness 
Prince Punislau, Mdlle. Olna Meredja, and Captain 
Whimster;" and followed me into the room, going 
to a table at the farther end. 

Mahmoud, not wishing to leave his dark comer, 
pretended to make an effort to go to meet them, but 
had to cling to his chair-back, so that Olna and Pimnie 
crossed to him. 

He made several low bows and when Olna held out 
her hand he carried it reverentially to his forehead. 
"I am deeply honored by your condescension in com- 
ing to me," he wheezed in French and repeated this 
in much the same fashion to Punnie, following with 
a bow to me. 

Chairs had been placed in readiness, — that for Olna 
where she would have the worst view of his features. 
My chair was behind theirs. Olna appeared some- 
what ill at ease, being unprepared for this display 
of ceremonious etiquette, and her voice shook a little 
as she murmured something about the pleasure it gave 
her to meet "His Excellency." 

Punnie had, of course, been through it before, and 
I think the young rascal rather relished it as likely 
to impress Olna with his importance and that which 
would be hers as his "Princess." He put on his stilts 
at once. 
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"I am deeply concerned to see your Excellency in 
such bad health/' he said. "I fear this audience will 
be an ordeal for you." He little guessed how true 
that was. 

''Your Highness's s)mipathy touches me deeply, and 
to my regret I have to admit that I am not so well 
as yesterday," was the husky reply. This was for 
my benefit. "I fear you find me sadly changed. I 
have been very close indeed to death." The old liar 
wagged his head sadly. 

It was as clear as sunlight that Olna had not the 
remotest idea that the man on whom she was wasting 
her s)mipathy was the scoundrelly villain who had 
sought her ruin at Usra; and as this fact became 
apparent to him, his manner gathered confidence and 
the tone of his voice strength. But he meant to take 
no risks; and presently he pleaded that even the dim 
light tried his eyes and craved permission to shade 
them. The shade was a huge affair, covering entirely 
the upper part of the face, from the forehead to below 
his nose, and he kept it on the whole time we were 
there. 

After that, the subject of the new State was dis- 
cussed and some of the 'Tfour Highness" and ''Your 
Excellency" business was relaxed. Olna began to feel 
her feet and, becoming interested • in the matter, asked 
a number of questions about the country, the people, 
the customs, the present condition of things, and so 
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on. Mahmoud spoke freely and intimately about most 
of it, but he professed absolute ignorance of the par- 
ticular comer of it where they had met, except what 
he had had to learn officially at Constantinople. 

Of course he paraded the concessions he wanted. 
Qeverly too, with an engaging frankness. "It may 
have occurred to your Highness as singular that I, 
a Turk who has had the honor of serving my Serene 
Master in more than one official capacity, should now 
be found favoring the establishment of an independent 
State which necessitates the partition of my country." 

"It had not occurred to us/* said Punnie. I Hked 
the "us." 

'Tt occurred to Captain Whimster," he replied, 
waving a hand in my direction, "and I think I ex- 
plained it to him." 

"Entirely, your Excellency," I put in. 

"I should like to make it dear now;" and he told 
them what he had told me at Mtdlion. "I think it 
is only right and proper that I should be perfectly 
frank and add that there are some other personal 
reasons which weigh with me. I have considerable 
landed possessions in the district round Adrianople 
and to the northeast of that city and, as the country 
is to fall under another than the Ottoman rule, which 
is inevitable, it is my desire to see Your Highnesses 
ruling it, under the aegis of the Allied Powers." 
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"We are very sensitive of your co-operation, 
Pasha," declared Punnie in his best stilted manner. 

Then with the engaging frankness I have men- 
tioned, the Pasha trotted out his desire to obtain con- 
sent to develop the mining wealth in certain districts. 
He made a cringing favor of it, but also succeeded 
in implying that he laid the greatest stress upon their 
consent being an essential condition of his help. No 
concessions, no help, of course. 

"Would such a matter rest wjth us or with the 
Allies, Captain Whimster?" asked Olna, turning for 
the first time to me. 

"It is a little early to settle that. Mademoiselle," 
I replied. 

"So far as I can judge I should think it would be 
most desirable and advantageous to the country," she 
said. 

Same here," said Pimnie in effect, only he stilted it 
I am perfectly satisfied to leave it in your hands," 
declared the Pasha, with a bow to include them both. 
"I merely wished to emphasize the importance of the 
matter to me personally." 

A pause followed, and I pushed my chair as a hint 
that we had better make a move ; but Olna had some- 
thing still to say. "May I put one further question 
to you, Pasha, on a purely personal matter?" 

"I shall be charmed if you put a thousand," he 
smirked. 
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"Do you know anything of a compatriot of yours, 
Iladi Bey?'* 

I ought to have expected it, of course; but I had 
not; and his reply was another surprise. 

"I certainly know of one man of that name, but 
scarcely anyone of whom you would be at all likely 
to have heard." 

"Will you tell me what you know and where he is 
to be found?" she asked eagerly. 

"I can tell you a great deal about him. M. Ganton, 
give me the portfolio marked 'Personal* ; I think the 
third of the series," he said to the secretary, who 
turned to a cabinet and brought a bulky volume. 

Mahmoud pushed up the shade over his eyes and 
ran a finger down the index. "It is not here ; it must 
be the fourth volume, M. Ganton." 

All stage play, of course. The cunning old scamp 
had anticipated the question from Olna and had pre- 
pared Iladi Bey's record. Promised to be very in- 
teresting. 

''Yes, this is it," he said, taking out some papers. 
Where did he cross your path?" he asked casually. 
Nearly two years ago in Usra, a comer of the new 
State, Pasha." 

A very well acted start of surprise greeted this. 
"Then it must be this scoundrel. He was passing as 
Iladi Bey at that time and was down in that region. 
It is most amazing.. Iladi Bey came originally from 
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Kidros, a fishing village on the Black Sea coast; he 
was the son of a fisherman and his real name was 
Tovlik, and he left the place in his teens to make 
his fortune. He had brains, traveled about, and picked 
up a knowledge of languages, which enabled him to 
impose on a great many people, all of whom he robbed 
shamelessly. No need to give you all the particulars 
just now." 

He was running his finger down the record as he 
spoke and picking out the items here and there. 

"He was imprisoned twice, I see; not for long 
terms; and eventually became the head of a gang of 
rascals at the Porte. Yes, the Gravje frauds, the 
Murmu affair, and others were their work. Oh, here 
it is, Usra. He got hold of forged papers from the 
Government to— this would be about the time you 
mention, two years ago, I think you said?" 

"About that," she agreed. 

"The fraud was to pretend that some big works 
were to be carried out at Ivridge and some very 
considerable sums of money were obtained by him 
on the strength of it from all sorts of people in the 
district. He robbed even some of the peasants and 
fishermen. I was in Constantinople at the time, and 
the matter came before me officially. We sent down 
to arrest the scoundrel ; but we were too late. Some- 
one had warned him and he fled. He has never been 
traced since. Of course there's a price on his head, 
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and he'll be put to death if we catch him. I don't 
suppose you would care to read all this, but the papers 
are at your disposal if you wish to have them." 

Very ingenious, I thought, — ^intended, of course, to 
put a stop to all inquiries about Iladi Bey Olna 
listened in dismay. 

"I am exceedingly grieved to hear all this/' she 
said, after a pause. "I had hoped for a very different 
record, for he did me a service I could never forget, 
Pasha. And it must be the same man; because I 
learnt afterwards that he had been at Usra on such 
business as you say. I should like to read those 
papers." 

"I am sorry it is not a brighter record, Made- 
moiselle," said the old himibug, as he handed her the 
papers. "But you may depend on this being the ab- 
solute truth." 

"I would give a great deal to be able to disprove 
it," she said sadly, as she rose, never dreaming for 
one second that she had been so hopelessly fooled. 

With the customary bowing and scraping we filed 
out of the room and the secretary escorted us to the 
front door. The instant we were outside, Olna's 
chilly manner to me returned. 

"May I offer you some tea, Miss Meredith?" 

"No, thank you. I wish to get home as soon as 
possible." 
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^1 am afraid the news about Iladi Bey has upset and 
disappointed you," I ventured. 

"I do not wish to speak of it, Captain Whimster/' 

"Let's have some tea, Olna,'* said Punnie. 

"I would rather go home, Peter." 

"But Nat wants to know your impressions of the 
Pasha." 

"They are extremely favorable. Captain Whimster. 
I am only afraid that the long interview must have 
tried him severely, considering his very bad health," 
she said, with uncompromising chilliness. 

"Is that all you wish to say about it ?" I asked with 
more urbanity in my tone than my temper. 

"We can scarcely discuss such matters on the land- 
mg." 

"That's why he suggested having tea in his flat," 
said Punnie. 

"I have already declined the invitation, Peter," she 
replied austerely. 

I made her a low obeisance. "I crave pardon. I 
will be careful not to offend again." 

This nettled her, and she bit her lip. 

"I say, what's the matter with you two ?" exclaimed 
Punnie. 

"I don't imderstand you, Peter. I have merely said 
I prefer to go home," she said in the same tone. 

*T[t is entirely my fault. My presumption." And 
I repeated the obeisance, backed right away from her 
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to my front door, and stood with folded hands and 
bowed head. 

Punnie laughed, like the idiot he was, and OIna 
flushed with mortification. "Blest if I understand you 
two,*' he said. 

"I have had the grave misfortune to incur Miss 
Meredith's displeasure and presimiably forfeit her 
confidence and in such a case it becomes necessary 
for me to reconsider my position," I said with official 
seriousness. 

"Dash it all!" he exclaimed. 

But Olna called my bluff promptly. "That must 
be as you wish, Captain Whimster. Good afternoon ;" 
and she went down the stairs followed by Punnie in 
a state of hopeless perplexity. 



CHAPTER XIV 
A Warning 

MY chagrin at OIna's frosty mood did not 
last long, but I still tried to puzzle out 
the reason. 

The logical conclusion was therefore that someone 
had told her something which had roused Olna's anger 
against me; something possibly I might be supposed 
to have said in betrayal of the confidential relations 
our long interview had established. 

But who? 

And what could have been said ? Difficult to guess 
without some lead from Olna — and that wasn't likely 
to be forthcoming; but the probability was that it 
had something to do with the elusive Iladi Bey. I 
recalled with a start what Mrs. Mostyn had said about 
him. What if she had told Olna I could put my hand 
on the man but refused to do it, and added that I 
had told her he would never be found ! Olna would 
decide that I had lied to her and could be trusted in 
nothing. 

I felt positive that Mrs. Mostyn meant all for the 
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best if she had told Olna anything, and that her one 
idea was to have the girl put Iladi Bey out of her 
head. But the dear old lady had blundered, and here 
was I now in this ridiculous muddle. 

The worst of it was that I felt helpless. I couldn't 
go to Olna and ask if Mrs. Mostyn had been talking 
about me. I couldn't even broach the subject of 
Iladi Bey, without risking a different sort of mess 
up of things. And it was equally impossible that I 
should be the actual governor of the new State while 
she persisted in regarding me as a liar. 

I was worrying over the thing when Pimnie arrived, 
still in a fluster. 

'Look here, old man, what's the matter with you ?** 

'Nothing. Never better in my life." 

"You know what I mean. About Olna?" 

"Hadn't you better ask her?" 

"I have. She gives the same answer. Nothing. 
Of course you were only fooling when you said that 
about throwing things up? You can't do that, Nat." 

"Can't. You'll see, my son." 

"But we can't go on without you." 

"Miss Meredith evidently thinlcs you can." 

"It's all such silly rot," he exclaimed irritably. 
"Look here, come round to Mrs. Mostyn's and let's 
thresh it out." 

"I shall be happy to see Miss Meredith when she 
does me the honor to request me to."^ 
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"Oh, Lord! Are you in that rotten mood? A 
pretty how-d'ye-do, and no mistake. Hanged if I can 
think what's come over her. She couldn't say enough 
to praise you till last night. I think she was a bit 
huffy you didn't wait to see her after you'd been 
having tea with the old lady. I know she went down 
expecting to find you still there; and the two had a 
long pow-wow together. When I got round there 
after dinner, Olna was awfully frosty about you after- 
wards." 

My guess seemed to be fairly near the mark. There 
was another pause. 

"She was awfully taken with the Pash," he said 
next 

"She's a good judge of character, you see." 

"Shut up, you satirical old beggar. You don't take 
to him and think no one else should." 

The telephone bell soimded, and in reply to my 
query I heard Mrs. Most3m's voice. 

"Can you drop everything and come around right 
a^way, Captain," she asked. "It's Olna — she wants 
you about something important. You can run the 
whole way if you like. She has a visitor and would 
like you to see her. It's a Mrs. Ambrose." 

"I'll come round at once." 

I told Punnie that Mrs. Ambrose was with Olna and 
asked him to go round with me. 

"No thanks, old thing. Not a bit in my line. It's 
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me for the woods, otherwise the club. I've an im- 
portant appointment there. You can let me know 
afterwards if the fur flies badly." 

I hurried to King's Gardens, rather curious how 
Olna would receive me, and was shown at once into 
the room where she and Mrs. Ambrose were in earnest 
conversation. She let me understand at once that 
there was no rise in the temperature. 

"I sent for Captain Whimster, Mrs. Ambrose, be- 
cause this is a matter in which he has taken a chief 
part and I considered it best he should hear all you 
have to say." 

"I have said nearly all I wish to say," replied the 
visitor. "Captain Whimster was good enough to in- 
terest himself in my affairs so far as to promise that 
my claim should be brought before the Allies. That 
is so. Captain Whimster?" she asked, turning to me. 

"There was a condition which I think at the time 
you could not see your way to accept, Mrs. Ambrose." 
1 accept the condition unreservedly," she replied. 
Is that at Megri Pasha's instance. You saw him 
in Paris, I understand?" I asked; and she started 
at the question. 

"He takes the view that my claim is unquestion- 
able," she said, very emphatically, after a slight pause. 

"Is that as much a surprise to you as to me. Captain 
Whimster?" asked Olna. 

I avoided the question. "I have already laid Mrs. 
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Ambrose's papers before our people at the Foreign 
Office," I said to her, and then to Mrs. Ambrose. 
"I am bound to tell you that your claim is not regarded 
very seriously." 

"I have done my best to make it plain to Miss 
Meredith that I have none but the friendliest inten- 
tions, Captain Whimster," she replied with well acted 
sincerity. "I ask for no more than justice." 

"My desires are precisely the same," declared Olna. 
'*Both claims must be considered with absolute im- 
partiality and thoroughness." 

'Tfou may confidently rely upon that being done," 
I said gravely, not a little surprised by this deHghtftd 
harmony of thought. Mrs. Ambrose was probably 
influenced by her Paris visit to the Pasha ; and Olna, 
not impossibly, by her changed feeling toward myself. 

"It has been a considerable surprise to me to find 
Miss Meredith so appreciative of my position, and 
extremely gratifying," said Mrs. Ambrose next 

Obviously a hit at me, and Olna then put her whack 
in. **I was also led to expect a different attitude from 
you, Mrs. Ambrose." 

It was clearly my turn. "May I be allowed to ex- 
press some gratified surprise to find you in such 
charming accord?" 

Neither of them appeared to relish this; and scone 
pleasant minutes were spent while they stuck little 
darts into me, as the villain of the piece. My hide 
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was too thick, and I knew too much of the real under- 
currents to be either hurt or offended, however; and 
at length Mrs. Ambrose got up. She and Olna shook 
hands with such cordiality that I was surprised they 
did not "my dear" each other. 

When she had gone, Olna sat stiffly silent, ap- 
parently expecting me to go. But I followed her lead 
and just sat tight, waiting for her to break the silence. 
She held out for nearly five minutes, getting a little 
fidgety during the last two ; and then said icily, "Mrs. 
Mostyn is in the drawing-room. Captain Whimster." 

"Thank you, Miss Meredith." 

*Tfou wish to see her, I presume?" 

"No, thank you. Miss Meredith." 

"I only judged so by your remaining." 

A pretty broad hint; but I was not taking hints. 
"I am sorry to have given you a wrong impression," 
I replied, with a bow of apology. 

A quick frown greeted this and just enough relax- 
ing of the mobile lips to suggest that the absurdity 
of the position was beginning to dawn upon her. But 
she shut the door on it at once, and her features were 
very set as she told me virtually to go. "I will not 
detain you any longer from your engagements, Cap- 
tain Whimster." 

"I am obliged by your consideration, but I have 
nothing at all pressing at the moment." 
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She flushed and got up. "Do you wish to drive 
me to the discourtesy of leaving the room, sir?" 

I rose, of course, and went to the door. "As you 
please, Miss Meredith. It will of course mean the 
end of things so far as I am concerned ;" and I opened 
the door for her. 

Her head went up defiantly and she came toward 
the door, but paused before reaching it. "What is 
the meaning of this. Captain Whimster ?" 

"There are things that need explanation. Miss 
Meredith." 

"And you consider you have the right to force 
one?" 

"Shall I close the door?" 

"I think your conduct is unpardonable." 

"Shall I close the door?" I asked again. 

"You have threatened me." 

"Your pardon, I merely left it for you to bring 
matters to an end." 

She hesitated and then with a shrug turned back 
to her seat. "I have no wish to do that — for others* 
sake, not my own." 

I shut the door then and sat down again. "You 
will see the absolute impossibility of my continuing 
if this change in your attitude toward me is meant 
to show that I have forfeited your confidence. I am 
not conscious of having done an)rthing to warrant 
that; and when you sent for me I resolved that the 
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matter must be cleared up. I have at least the right 
of a criminal to a fair trial. I invite you, therefore, 
to tell me the reason for this change which has been 
apparent since yesterday." 

"I do not recognize your right to question me." 

"Does that mean that you refuse to tell me?" 

"And if it does?" 

"Pardon me, the matter is too grave for any but 
plain speaking. Do you refuse to tell me?'^ 

1 decline to be questioned by anyone in that tone. 



if 



sir. 



I am sorry that my tone should appear offensive. 

It IS very far from my wish. Will you, as a matter 

of courtesy, tell me?" 

This worried her a bit and she hesitated. "I — I 

am sorry. I — I cannot." 

"It is something you have been told about me?" 
"I cannot answer any questions of that kind." 
"You prefer to condemn me without giving me an 

opportunity to explain what you may have heard?" 
"I have not even said I have heard an3iJiing." 
"We'll leave that there, then. Whatever the cause, 

the result is to prompt you to distrust me?" 
"I have not said I distrust you." 
"Well, do you feel the same confidence in me you 

were good enough to express on the night we had our 

long conversation?* 
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This brought a frown of perplexity or embarrass- 
ment and, after a moment's thought, she defended 
herself by an attack. "During that conversation you 
promised to help me find Iladi Bey? Have you kept 
your word?" 

"I have done what I deemed best," I replied. 

"Just now you emphasized the need for plain speak- 
ing, Captain Whimster. Have you tried to find him? 
Surely it is a simple question to which you can say 
yes or no/' she added, as I boggled over it in my 
turn. 

"So far, I have not tried." 

Her brows went up. "Yesterday when I asked if 
you had any news, your reply was that you had noth- 
ing but failure to report. Was that frank?" 

"No. I do not intend to attempt to find him." 

"Thank you for that at least," she said, with a curl 
of the lip. 

"Then is that the reason for your distrust?'* 

"Was it frank?" she repeated, suggestively. 

"If you knew my reasons, you would be the first 
to approve my act." 

"Will you tell me them?" 

"I regret that I cannot. But this is only beating 
the air. You heard to-day Megri Pasha's report about 
him." 

"Did you believe it?" 
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"It appeared to be official." 

"Turkish," she said with a shrug of her shoulders ; 
and going to a desk took out the. papers which the 
Pasha had given her, and read a passage at the end 
of the report stating that Iladi Bey had been traced 
to the Asiatic coast and then lost sight of. "The 
Pasha does not know as much as I do, you see; for 
to my own knowledge he was a prisoner in the hands 
of the British." 

I shut down a smile at the thought of how the wily 
old beggar had outwitted himself and included too 
much in his recor4. "He may have escaped," I pointed 
out. 

"Why should an English officer escape from the 
English? Now, I ask you again, will you help me to 
find him?*' 

"I'm sorry to refuse, but I must" 

"Then ^" she gestured to express her continued 

distrust. 

"I must accept your decision, Miss Meredith, and 
the censure you imply. In face of it, matters cannot 
remain as they are ; and since I may not have another 
opportunity, permit me to give you a word of caution. 
You will be well advised to spare a little of the dis- 
trust you have showered on me " 

"I do not wish to distrust you, but what am I to 
think ?" she broke in. 
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"And bestow it upon the Pasha," I continued. "Ask 
yourself why he would not meet you before? Why 
he went to Paris? Why, when there, he negotiated 
with the friends of Mrs. Ambrose, telling her that 
her claim was stronger than yours, although to me 
previously he had pooh-poohed it? Why he remained 
away long enough to grow both beard and mustache? 
Why he feigns to be so ill that he can only receive 
you in a carefully darkened room? Why his hair 
which was black when he was in Cornwall, has been 
shaved off except for a fringe dyed to a different 
color? Why he is masquerading in a false name? 
And, lastly, why, when speaking of his country to 
you, he admitted knowing every part of the new State 
except the comer which contains — ^Usra?" 

I had used a conversational tone and she had 
listened with more curiosity than excitement until the 
last two questions ; but at them she caught her breath, 
and there was both excitement and intense agitation 
in manner and voice, as she cried, "What do you 
mean ?" 

"I mean that you must be as ceaselessly suspicious 
of him as you would be if you knew him to be the 
man you rightly described as a 'treacherous scoundrel' 
whose name you afterwards heard was Mahmoud 
Pasha." 

She was silent for a few moments, rigid as a statue 
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of stone, and then shook her head. "It is not pos- 
sible," she said in a low tense tone. 

I rose at once. "Then I have warned you in vain," 
I said coldly, and I left the room without heeding her 
excited call to me to return. 



CHAPTER XV 
The Plot Thickens 

AS I left the house a taxi was passing and I 
hailed it and drove to my club. I was on 
very bad terms with myself; but a couple 
of minutes sufficed for my ill temper to pass, and I 
realized how puerile my conduct had been in leaving 
Olna in such a fashion. 

Her distrust had set my nerves on edge and I had 
behaved like a fractious child just at the moment 
when half an oimce of self-control would probably 
have brought about an explanation. 

Now that it was too late, the thing was as plain 
as a pikestaff. Mrs. Mostyn had evidently told her 
I said I didn't intend to do anything in the matter 
of Iladi Bey; Olna had naturally regarded that as 
a distinct breach of faith; it was a matter on which 
she laid the greatest stress; and the conclusion was 
obvious that if I could mislead her in such a thing, 
she couldn't trust me in others. 

It was quite on the cards that, when she thought 
over what I had said about the Pasha, she would 
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regard that as equally misleading. In fact her ex- 
clamation that "it was not possible" suggested as much, 
and thus my warning would be thrown away. A 
pretty mess I had made of things. 

Punnie was at the club and immediately asked me 
what had passed between Olna and Mrs. Ambrose. 

"They parted like old friends.'* 

"Like friends ?" he echoed in some consternation. 

"Well, they shook hands and all that sort of thing. 
They didn't kiss each other, it's true, but I shouldn't 
have been much astonished if they had." 

"You're^ pulling my leg, Nat" 

"I'm not, indeed. I only got in at the finish, but 
both of them expressed the friendliest desire that 
their mutual claims should be impartially considered, 
and so on." 

"Jolly rum, isn't it? An3rthing said about me?" 

"Not in my hearing. I was more the villain of 
the piece." 

"You? How the dickens could you be?" 

"A friendly suggestion that I had misled each of 
them about the other. They quite enjoyed themselves, 
and it didn't hurt me." 

"Dashed if I can understand it. Do you suppose 
the Ambrose woman had — had belled the cat about — 
me?" he asked, screwing up his features. 

"Couldn't have said more than I had told Miss 
Meredith." 
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'What do you make of it, Nat?" 

"Seem to have each added a name to her visiting 
list." 

"But about Olna, I mean? If she knew the other 
wanted me to marry her, she took it deuced coolly, 
don't you think?" 

"Did you expect her to go into hysterics?" 

"Oh, you're in one of your beastly chipping moods I" 
he exclaimed irritably. "Did you have any talk with 
Olna afterwards?" 

"Quite a lot." 

"Did you get anything out of her?" 

"I tried to pump something into her. I tried to 
do with her what I've failed with you. To open her 
eyes about the Pasha." 

"I take a man as I find him," he replied, with a 
knowing man-of-the-world air. "I like the old boy 
and so does Olna; and you're a prejudiced old bat. 
If you spoke against him to Olna, she won't thank 
you." 

"She didn't." 

"Then I suppose things are no better between you 
two?" 

"Worse, if anything," I said with a shrug. "But 
I want to warn you seriously, Punnie. The Pasha 
is as big a ruffian as ever sat in the dock. Take that 
from me; and if you can't believe it, pretend you do, 
and keep your eyes skinned for trouble." 
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"Oh, you make me tired about him," he exclaimed, 
and flung away in a pet, as a couple of men came 
up to us. 

I stayed and had dinner with them and, after a 
chat and a couple of games of billiards, I left to walk 
home. The turn of things Worried me: Punnie's faith 
in the Pasha, Olna's conduct, Mrs. Ambrose, Mah- 
moud, everybody concerned, indeed! and it irritated 
me to feel that in some way I was losing my grip of 
the affair. 

As I reached Hyde Park Comer a soldier stopped 
me to ask the way to Victoria station, and as I stopped 
to tell him I noticed a man, some twenty yards behind, 
also stop abruptly. I chatted with the soldier for a 
couple of minutes, keeping an eye on the man behind, 
who footled about, pretending to have difficulty in 
lighting his pipe. 

As it was best to make sure whether the man was 
shadowing me, I stood to watch the Tommy cross 
the road into Grosvenor Place and then satmtered to 
the cabstand and took a taxi. He hurried after me 
and took one also. This made it clear that he was 
no mere footpad, so it seemed desirable to get a look 
at his face. I stopped at the Oratory, therefore, and 
walked at a moderate pace to the first turning and 
waited out of sight. 

He came hurrying after me and, as he turned the 
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corner I stopped him. "Can you oblige me with a 
light, sir?" and I held up a cigarette. 

He was taken aback and tried to hide his face in 
his handkerchief. "Sorry, I haven't one," he mum- 
bled. 

That's odd. I saw you light your pipe just now." 

*You — you're quite mistaken. I'm not smoking," 
he stammered, trying to pass. 

"At Hyde Park Corner, I mean. Never mind;" 
and I moved, stumbled and clutched his arm, pulling 
his handkerchief away. 

"Look out what you're doing," he growled. 

"I did it on purpose. When a man follows me, 
I like to see what he's like. I shall know you again." 

"What the devil do you mean?" 

"Who's hired you for the job? Bit new to it, 
aren't you?" 

His reply was not polite enough to be repeated. 

"I'm not going there yet, friend. I'm going home 
instead. If you're walking my way, we might as well 
go together; and if you'll tell me who put you on to 
me, I'll make it worth your while." 

Again he was rude. Very rude indeed, this time, 
and very personal, so I took him by the arm and 
gave it a twist to teach him manners. It made him 
squeal and mutter something about giving me in 
charge. 

"I'm glad you mentioned that. We'll go and find 
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a policeman;*' and keeping my grip on his arm I 
walked him toward my flat, declaring I meant to give 
him in charge for having attempted to rob me. He 
protested he hadn't done an3rthing of the sort. 

^We'll see whose word goes about that ; and in any 
case you'll have to own up who you are." 

This put the wind up. He made an unsuccessful 
attempt to free himself and then whined to be let go. 
I dragged him along, pretending to look for a con- 
stable, and did not speak until we were close to my 
flat. 

"Now, you'll either make a clean breast of it, or 
you'll spend the night in jail. And mind I know 
enough to tell whether you speak the truth." 

He caved in, after some very feeble bluster. He 
said his name was Jenkins, that he was employed 
by a private detective whose name he gave me, and 
that the instructions to have me shadowed had been 
given by a Frenchman, whose description fitted Mah- 
moud's secretary. 

As he was down on his luck and feared the present 
failure would lose him his job, it was not difficult 
to come to terms with him. I gave him a couple 
of sovereigns with a promise of more to follow, if 
he continued to shadow me but agreed not to report 
any of my movements I wished to remain secret. This 
arrangement suited us both so well that we parted on 
excellent terms. 
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Mason had been busy at the listening posts during 
my absence, but had not heard much of importance. 
Mahmoud had dropped his wheeze and recovered his 
voice, I learnt, and he and the secretary had spoken 
of a man whose name was that of the private detective 
the spy had given me. Mason also said there had been 
two calls on the telephone,— one in a woman's voice, 
but that no names had been given and no message 
left. 

My wits must have been muddled that night for 
I got it into my head that one of the telephone calls 
had been from Olna and that it indicated a cliange of 
mood on her part. It is always so easy to believe what 
one wishes, and before I fell asleep I had quite made 
up my mind that there would be some further sign 
from her the following day. 

There wasn't. But there was an invitation from 
Mrs. Mostyn to dine with them that evening. 

I was hesitating whether to risk giving Olna an 
opportunity of changing her attitude toward me, when 
Punnie came in to urge me to accept the invitation. 

"Why should I accept it, Punnie?" I asked, with 
a pretense of indifference. 

"To try and straighten out the tangle with Olna, 
old dear." / 

"But she doesn't wish it straightened out." 

"Dashed if I know whether she does or not I 
can't make her out But look here, it won't get 
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straightened by your keeping away from her; and 
if you come, I'll see you get a chance to talk to her 
alone.'* 

This sounded all right so, after some demur, I 
agreed to go, and sent him away rather pleased with 
his diplomacy. 

In the afternoon, being still rather worried about 
Mrs. Ambrose's end of the affair, I decided to pay 
her a visit and set out, followed of course by my 
young friend of the previous night. As it was a 
matter of indifference that Mahmoud should know 
of the visit, I took no notice of him; but something 
happened when I reached Curzon Street which made 
me turn sharply on my heel and tell him to get out 
of sight. 

Mahmoud's secretary came out of Mrs. Ambrose's 
house and walked hurriedly away. 

'That's the Frenchman who gave us the instruc- 
tions to shadow you, sir," said Jenkins when I joined 
him. ^I decided to postpone my visit to Mrs. Ambrose. 



CHAPTER XVI 
Iladi Bey is Discovered 

WHEN I reached home to dress for Mrs, 
Mostyn's dinner, Mason was in, for him, 
exuberant spirits. He allowed himself 
the luxury of quite a broad smile when he came to 
report the happenings during my absence. 

The listening posts had at last begun to yield results. 
Mason had heard Mahmoud and Ganton discussing 
Mrs. Ambrose. "It wasn't very clear, sir,** he said; 
*1)ut the Pasha seemed very pleased. I heard him say 
two things quite distinctly: 'I must go out at once* 
and *It had better be to-night.' He did go out, sir; 
so I waited for him and left the key in the door when 
he came back.'* 

"Did it come off?" 

"Yes, sir. He kept it about ten minutes and some 
time afterwards I heard someone tell him the key 
would be ready to-night." 

"Well done. Mason.** I had a look at the key and, 
although it had been carefully cleaned, the microscope 
revealed some minute particles of wax which showed 
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it had served its purpose. 'Was it before the Pasha 
went out or after his return, you heard him say 
*It must be done to-night' ?" 

"Before, sir." 

'Tfou're quite certain ?" 

"Oh, yes, sir. I wrote it down;*' and he showed 
me what he had written. 

This was something of a puzzle; but I decided to 
make it easy for the Pasha to. search my flat that 
evening. 'Tell Adams that, as I shan't be home till 
late, I've given you an evening off. You might add 
casually that you're going to a music hall," I said, and 
after making a few preparations which would enable 
me to know if anyone had searched my papers, I 
dressed and went off to the Mostyns'. 

I worried a little about the mysterious "it" that was 
to "be done" that night, and took the precaution of 
slipping a revolver into my pocket, lest "it" should 
mean violence of any sort. 

The evening was a failure so far as effecting any 
understanding with Olna. Her manner was certainly 
less antagonistic, but she gave me no chance to see 
her alone. 

I was glad when the time came for me to get away. 
Punnie left with me and was quite wrought up. 

"She didn't give you a chance ! But it does matter 
much, because I've got a scheme. She wants to see 
those war pictures at the Grafton and we're going 
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tfiere alone to-morrow afternoon. If you can manage 
to turn up there about three, seem to drop in by 
accident ; and Til dear off a after a bit and leave you 
to it. Is it a go ?" and I agreed readily. 

As nothing had yet occurred which suggested the 
Pasha's mysterious "it," I went up with Pimnie to 
his flat to make sure that "it" was not to occur there; 
and under one pretense or another, made sure there 
were no signs of trouble there. 

Unless the "it" had been postponed, therefore, the 
only person who could now be concerned was myself. 
There was a heavy fog, and I kept a very sharp look 
out ; but nothing occurred to rouse any suspicion dur- 
ing the few hundred yards I had to walk. 

If any mischief was on foot, it would be waiting 
for me in my flat ; so instead of letting myself in with 
my latchkey, I rang the bell. Mason did not come. 
A glance at my watch told me it was half past eleven. 
He would have been home an hour before. I rang 
again; and a third time, keeping my finger on the 
push. 

» Still no reply, so I prepared for action. I took 
off my dress coat and waistcoat, left them on the 
landing, swung my overcoat over my shoulders, and 
with my revolver ready, undid the door and pushed it 
wide open. 

Nothing happened, so I switched on the electric 
light. It was all as usual; not a thing was out of 
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place. If anyone was waiting for me, they would 
probably expect me to walk straight into the dining- 
room, and must have been worried by my ringing 
the bell. It was therefore prudent to reassure them. 
So I called loudly for Mason with drunken hiccough- 
ing, swore vigorously, lurched against a chair, and 
cursed more profusely than ever. Then tossing off 
my great coat, I fumbled with the handle of the 
dining-room door and pushed it open vigorously. 
Something which had no business to be there was 
behind it. 

More drunken curses covered my next move. I 
switched on the lights, paused a few seconds, crouched 
down and darted forward, just escaping the grip of 
a couple of men who tried to seize me. They were 
both armed with knives and I turned and covered them 
before they had got over the confusion of their failure. 

"Put your hands up, both of you," I thundered. 

One of them obeyed; but the other only made a 
pretense and possibly under the delusion that I was 
too drunk to aim straight, made a rush for me. A 
bullet through his hand undeceived him. It also con- 
vinced his companion that it was no place for him, 
for he bolted like a rabbit, while the other bound up 
his wound, regardless of the fact that I was covering 
him all the time. 

"What's the meaning of this?" I asked sternly. 

He went on binding the hand without even looking 
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up. Then he glanced about for the knife he had 
dropped, spotted it on the other side of the room, 
and moved toward it 

"Stay where you are,*' I ordered. Again he took 
no notice, so I got to the knife first, put my foot on 
it, and pushed him out of the way. He was as cool 
as a Stoic ; gave up the attempt to recover the knife ; 
put his injured hand under his coat; and turned a 
wooden look on me. 

'What's the meaning of this?" I asked again, and 
repeated the question in Turkish, adding that he knew 
his life was in my hands. 

He just shrugged his shoulders slightly and mur- 
mured the word "Kismet." Not another syllable could 
I get out of him whether by threats, persuasion, offers 
of money, or of liberty. There was nothing to be 
done except search him, and that I did thoroughly, 
without the faintest resistance from him. His eyes 
gleamed when I took twenty pounds in notes out of 
his pocket — ^the price for the job, no doubt — ^and he 
drew a quick sharp breath when I came across a paper 
in Turkish which told me all I needed to know. 

Those were the only signs he made, except a gasp 
of astonishment and a look of intense gratification 
when I gave him back his money and told him to go. 
I returned his money because I knew the t3rpe. He 
hadn't the slightest feeling against me; he had taken 
on the job solely for the money ; and the return of it 
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would render it very unlikely that he would ever be 
induced to make another attempt of the sort against 
me. 

I found Mason lying on his Bed. He was unhurt, 
but had been skillfully tied up and was under the 
influence of some strong narcotic; I left him to sleep 
it off and in the morning he told me what had 
occurred. He had returned about ten o*clock, and 
when he entered the kitchen, the two men had thrown 
a cloth over his head ; and doped him. He knew no 
more, of course. He was very sore about the affair, 
so I made light of what had occurred. 

As Mahmoud was sure to be anxious for news, it 
seemed only polite to relieve his concern, so I dropped 
in during the morning to ask how he was. He was 
manifestly surprised to see me; but we had quite a 
friendly littlerchat and as I was leaving I urged him 
to be careful about thieves. "They got into my place 
last night ; I fancy they must have got hold of a key, 
somehow or other; but the police will soon see to 
that,'' I added, with a laugh, as I shook hands with 
him. He tried to force a laugh in reply ; but the effort 
was not a success. The mention of the latchkey and 
the police shook him up considerably. 

* 

I lunched at my club and went from there to the 
meeting with Olna. She and Punnie had done most 
of the pictures when I arrived and he so overacted 
his surprise that, when he fudged some excuse to 
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leave us alone, she asked me point blank whether it 
was a chance meeting. 

"Certainly not. He let out that you were coming 
here and I decided that I also wished to see all these." 

She laughed and it was both a relief and a charm 
to hear it. "And is he coming back. Captain Whim- 
ster?'^ 

"I think not I shall be disappointed in him if he 
does?" 

"And why, pray?" 

"Fm inclined to think he wishes us to have a quiet 
chat together. Shall we sit down?" 

She hesitated but decided to adopt the suggestion. 
"I think picture galleries ought to be subsidized by 
the State, they make such excellent rendezvous. Have 
you anything very particular to say to me ?" she asked 
after a moment. 

Isn't it your turn? 
Why should it be? 
I tried to give you the chance last night, but 

She merely shrugged. 
Are you going to explain then? 

"About what?" 

"Well, there are many things. 
1 did my best to make some of them clear the 
day before yesterday, but it wasn't exactly an un- 
qualified success, I'm afraid." 

'Tfou don't suggest it was my fault, surely?" 
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"I do. That's just it. When the temperature drops 
suddenly from a comfortable summer heat to below 
zero, one generally likes to know what has caused the 
frost." 

"What degree on your rather strange thermometer 
indicates indifference. Captain Whimster?" 

"Something below summer heat and yet much above 
distrust, Miss Meredith. Depends upon the amount 
of it." 

She paused and played with the handle of her bag. 
"Are you going to persist in your refusal of the 
governorship?" she asked. 

"Naturally that would depend upon the weather/' 

"The weather?" she asked, momentarily puzzled. 

"As indicated by the thermometer, of course." 

"How stupid of me. Well, Peter does not wish 
you to refuse it." 

"My thermometer doesn't register the weather with 
him. You see there's no distrust to affect it in his 



case." 



"I thought we had done with the thermometer." 

"I hope we have done with the distrust. Much more 
important." 

"You make a great deal of it" 

'Officially it is vital. 

"Only officially." 

When it's a matter of duty and personal con- 
siderations can't be allowed to weigh with one. 
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Again she paused. "You drive a hard bargain, 
Captain Whimster," she said, with a slight toss of 
the head. 

"Meaning?'* 

"You are trying to compel me to say I wish you 
to continue with us." 

"Scarcely compel, really. I merely wish to know 
your desire." 

"Never mind the actual words, but you are driving 
me into a comer." 

"Then shall we talk about the pictures. Now, that 
sketch of Mons " 

"Please," she interrupted; and there was another 
pause until she smiled and said: "This is not very 
official, perhaps. I do wish you to help us, but I didn't 
intend to admit it." She looked very straight at 
me with her head well back and a tinge of color on 
her cheeks. 

"And the distrust?" 

"There never was any really." 

"Only annoyance or— or pique?" 

"I think it's time I went," she declared, rising. 

"There is still a great deal I have to say." 

"I think we've said a great deal already, and I'd 
ather leave it for another time." 

"May I walk with you?" I inquired humbly as we 
reached the street. 

In an official capacity?** she rallied. 
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'No; strictly personal this time/* 

'By all means, then." 

With an air of much seriousness, she was teasing 
me, when a big man stopped in front of us, raised 
his hands in astonishment, and, staring at us both, 
exclaimed in a deep voice loud enough to be heard 
across the street, "If this doesn't box the compass! 
By thunder ! How d'ye do, Miss Meredith ?" and he 
thrust out his hand. 

Olna did not recognize him, but I did. I knew 
him too well; and a chill ran up my spine. It was 
Admiral Brunnicke, the one man who knew the secret 
she had so long sought in vain to learn. 

"You don't know me ; but I knew you in a second, 
I sh6uld have known you even if you hadn't been 
with our friend, Iladi Bey, here." He clapped me 
on the shoulder and laughed heartily, "Now do you 
remember?" he asked her. **I was CO. cm that island 
when he brought you with him." 



CHAPTER XVII 
Disquieting News 

OLNA faced the embarrassing situation with 
surprising presence of mind, and while I 
was ftunbling for some means to stop the 
Admiral Bnumicke's story, she just smiled and shook 
hands with him. "Of course I remember you now," 
she said. 

"I've often thought of that night, you know, and 
the wonderfully convincing Turk you made, Whim- 
ster. Not a soul among us had a suspicion you weren't 
one really. Bamboozled you, too. Miss Meredith, eh ?" 

"If you could not recognize him, how could I?" 

"One of the best men the Secret Service ever got 
hold of. I hear you've left it, by the way." 

"Yes, when the armistice came." 

"Fancy us three meeting in Bond Street in this 
haphazard way. Wonderful place, London. Hub of 
the world. Now, you must come, and have some tea 
with me so that we can talk it all over again. I was 
tremendously interested in it; want to hear every 
word." 
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'Tm very sorry but I really cannot I have to get 
home, Admiral Bnmnicke. I'm already later than I 
meant to be," said Olna. 

"Oh, come, humor an old salt. I did you a good 
turn that night in allowing the Bey to have a word 
in private with you, remember." 

"I'm sorry, but it's impossible;'* and she held out 
her hand. 

"Too bad. Too bad of you," he replied as they 
shook hands. "I'm longing to hear that story and 
how you found one another again." 

"Good afternoon. Captain Whimster. I'm going 
in here. So I won't keep you from the Admiral and 
you can tell him the story;" and she went into a 
shop, leaving the Admiral in a condition of puzzled 
surprise. 

"Have I put my foot in it, Whimster ?" he asked as 
we moved away. 

"It's of no consequence." 

"I'm always a regular lubber on shore. 'Pon my 
soul, I took it for granted you two were engaged. It 
didn't need half an eye that night to see how the wind 
was blowing. I'm wretchedly sorry." 

"No need to make too much of it. No harm done. 
She's engaged to a friend of mine and, as that little 
jaunt of mine into Turkey was a closely kept secret, 
I didn't feel free to satisfy her curiosity and to tell 
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her I was the Bey. But now the war's over, it's of 
no sort of consequence." 

This led him off that part of the subject, and when 
we reached his club I told him as much about the 
adventure at Usra as was necessary, followed up with 
my experiences at Salonica, and got away as soon as 
I could. I wanted to think it all over. 

It was obvious that the position had undergone a 
considerable change now that the identity of Iladi 
Bey was established; and it was difficult to see how 
Olna would take it. Would she guess my motive in 
not revealing myself? If she did, it meant the end 
of our present relations. As Punnie's wife and a 
reigning Princess, it was inconceivable that she would 
consent to have as the political adviser of them both 
a man so un-platonically in love with her as I was. 

The next morning I had a surprise visit from the 
Pasha. He was dressed in his most dandified fashion, 
appeared to be on excellent terms with himself and 
the rest of the world, and was particularly friendly. 
The result of his having read my "diary" possibly; 
and I met him with appropriate cordiality. 

"Congratulate me. Captain, I am ever so much 
better," he said. 

"You certainly look it, Pasha. I do congratulate 
you." 

"It is all this London of yours. People abuse the 
fogs and the dirt and all the rest of it, but it always 
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does me good. I am never better than when in 
London." 

As he had not come in to talk about either the 
weather or his health, I waited to hear why he had 
come; and presently he told me. "I want to have 
a long talk with you, Captain. I am not altogether 
satisfied with the progress of things." 

"Any time, Pasha. Now if you like." 

"This morning I have to go out. To tell you the 
truth, as it is a fine day, I am going into the country ; 
up the river, in fact; and I want you to do me the 
great favor of dining with me at Richmond. Just 
our two selves. We can have our chat, and I'll have 
a car to bring us back. Will you honor me?" 

"I shall be delighted. What time and where shall 
we meet?" 

"Shall we say six o'clock at the Crown Hotel?" 

"Suit me admirably," I agreed, with great cor- 
diality. 

"I think that we shall get to understand one another 
if we have a talk of the kind, especially on the business 
affairs in which I am so much interested." 

"I'll do my best. Pasha," I agreed, and this sent 
him away smiling. 

Why did he want to get me out of London? Not 
to have a dinner which we could have had easily in 
town and with equal privacy. Did it mean another 
attempt to get me out of his way? Or was there some 
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deeper scheme in his wily old head? At any rate I 
had not the remotest intention of going. 

A little later Olna telephoned to say that she would 
prefer not to see me that day. I had tried to see her 
the day before, after our meeting with the Admiral, 
but she had put me off, pleading a headache, and say- 
ing she would see me to-day. Now she again delayed. 

"Entirely as you wish. Miss Meredith," I answered 
with an effort to hide my disappointment, then some- 
thing prompted me to add: "If for any reason you 
wish to see me I shall be at home all day and all the 
evening." 

"I won't forget, thank you;" and the conversation 
ended. 

It was about six o'clock when Punnie's man arrived, 
looking much perturbed. 

What's the matter, Stevens ?" 

It's about Mr. Punniston, sir. He didn't come 
home last night, and I've just got this telegram." He 
gave it me. 

"Am going out of town shall not want you tell 
Captain Whimster," ran the message. 

"He's never been away a night before without let- 
ting me know ; and he's got no clothes with him, sir ; 
and you know how particular he is about them," he 
said, as I looked up from the message. "It's put the 
wind up me, sir." 

"Why, Stevens?" 
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"Well, sir, he sent a wire last night to say he'd 
be late. He never did that before. If he'd been going 
away he'd have told me then, and sent some order 
about his clothes. He hadn't gone of his own will. 
There's something wrong somewhere, I'm certain, 
sir." 

It looked imcommonly like it; and when I read 
the telegram again, I noticed something which not 
only confirmed the conviction, but also suggested who 
might be responsible for the "something wrong." 



CHAPTER XVIII 
The Pasha's Second Move 

STEVENS wanted to go at once to the police; 
but I told him to leave everything to me and 
sent him away. 

I rang up Scotland Yard and got on to a man 
I knew, named Bothwell, and after telling him enough 
to interest him in the affair, asking him to have the 
usual inquiries made at the hospitals, etc., and then 
come and see me. 

Then I telephoned to Olna. 

''Something has occurred which makes it most im- 
portant I should see you this evening. I have someone 
coming here about it, and directly he leaves I will 
come roimd to you.*' 

''What is it?" she asked, of course. 

"I can't tell you over the 'phone, but when I see 
you, you will imderstand the urgency. May I come ?" 

"Of course, as it's so important," she agreed. 

Then I studied the telegram again. It had been 
handed in at the Strand office just after five. Why 
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so late ? Had the time been chosen for any particular 
reason? Was it conceivable that Punnie would have 
been away for the night, have returned, stayed in 
town imtil late in the afternoon, and gone away again 
without even a change of linen? It could be ruled 
out as a sheer impossibility. 

Nor was there room for much doubt that it was 
Mahmoud's handiwork. He had gone out early on 
the previous afternoon and had not returned imtil late 
at night; and this suggested that he had personally 
superintended the coup, if he had not actually taken 
part in it. It would have been easy for him to follow 
Punnie from the Picture Gallery, and get into con- 
versation with him, while Punnie's obstinate refusal 
to be warned against him would make the rest of the 
business comparatively simple. 

Having in this way got hold of Punnie, the next 
step was to deal with me, — whence the charming invita- 
tion to dinner, probably with drugged wine and a 
night jaunt with him in a car to follow. A nice little 
programme ! 

The abduction of Punnie (if abduction it was) 
could have only one object — ^to make the buffer State 
scheme impossible by "removing" the pivot of it. This 
thought set my blood on fire, and in my anger I 
vowed that if harm came to him, Mahmoud should 
pay the price to the uttermost farthing. And a startled 
thought made me sit bolt upright and swear a dreadful 
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oath at Mahmoud. If he meant to "remove" Pun- 
nie, then he must remove Olna, too ! 

When my friend, Bothwell, from Scotland Yard 
arrived I laid the whole matter before him and he 
took quite as grave a view of it as I did. "It looks 
very ugly, Whimster. You haven't an idea where he 
would be likely to be taken." 

'*Not the least, but somehow I don't think he'll be 
kept in London. The old villain would reckon on 
London being searched and is quite cunning enough 
to get him away." 

"In a car, you mean?" 

I nodded, then answered. 

"My idea is that the Pasha got him into a taxi, 
drugged him, drove to where the car was probably 
waiting, pretended he'd been taken ill, and — ^there you 



are. 



"We could trace such a taxi, of course." 
"Better lose no time about it, although I don't fancy 
an3rthing will happen to Pimniston in this coimtry. 
I shouldn't be surprised if they meant to take him to 
Turkey. The Pasha's reputation as a slippery cus- 
tomer stands very high in his own country and, if 
he has been sent over to queer the new State scheme 
by abducting Pimniston, the people over there are 
quite likely to have stipulated he should deliver the 
goods to them. Wait a second, I've just remembered 
something. Mahmoud said he had become interested 
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in shipping affairs. There's something to follow, 
Bothwell." 

I hurried to Olna when he had gone, more worried 
than I cared to admit. Was it certain that the dis- 
appearance of Punnie would of itself be enough to 
ruin the new State scheme? It was obvious that if 
Olna were also to disappear, the crabbing would be 
much more effective. 

Was she included in Mahmoud's plans? Was that 
the real reason for his painstaking disguise ? Directly 
after leaving Mullion, he could have carried Punnie 
off, had that been his only object. Why hadn't he 
done it then and saved himself the weeks of prepara- 
tion in Paris? The inference was plain. His was to 
be a double coup. He meant to net them both. 

This suggested another and sinister reason for that 
invitation to the little dinner at Richmond. If I was 
miles away from London, the thing could be done; 
and I should return to town to find both Olna and 
Punnie missing. 

There was a shadow of consolation in this, however. 
If Punnie alone was not enough for the Pasha's plans, 
there would be inevitable delay in dealing with him 
until Olna could be secured. 

I was shown at once into the little room where 
we had had our first interview and she received me 
without any trace of embarrassment as the result of 
the previous day's discovery. ' 
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"I was just going to telephone to you, Captain 
Whimster. I'm afraid I can't give you very much 
time. I am going out to dinner," she said, as we 
shook hands. "Does that surprise you? You look 
quite concerned." 

"I am going to take the liberty of asking you where 
you are going?" 

"I might perhaps have thought that a little uhusustl 
a day or two ago, but things are different now, aren't 
they? Mrs. Ambrose came this afternoon and asked 
Mrs. Mostyn and me. She said there were some 
people to be there who are greatly interested in our 
affairs and was anxious that I should hear what they 
have to say. I am in earnest about wanting to be fair 

with her " she hesitated a moment, "and as she 

was quite pressing I consented." 

"And Mrs. Mostyn is going with you ?" 

"She was ; but she has a fearful headache and can't 
go. She foolishly ate a lot of sweets this afternoon, 
and Why do you smile in that way?" 

"I had an invitation to dinner to-night with the 
Pasha at Richmond." 

"I don't see any connection between the two, really." 

"You certainly will, if you go to the dinner. 

"What can you mean?" 

"You have not forgotten that I told you who Megri 
Pasha really is." 

"Forgotten, no ; but I thought you were mistaken." 
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"Had you seen him at MuUicxi you would have 
recognized him as instantly as I did." 

"Are you quite sure?" 

"Absolutely certain, Miss Meredith. Knowing what 
passed at Usra, do you imagine I could forget him? 
More than that, this Mrs. Ambrose is in league with 
him and this dinner has no doubt been arranged for 
some purpose that is certainly not for your good." 

She was not convinced, however. "But Mrs. 
Most)m was to be with me !" 

"Yet she is not going." 

"Captain Whimster !" she protested. "She has only 
just been taken ilL" 

Something in my expression startled her. She 
stared straight at me in comprehension, as she gasped: 

"Those sweets — that candy!" 

I nodded. 

"Exactly," I said. **You are beginning to see there 
is danger." 

"I cannot believe it," she declared. "Mrs. Ambrose 
is not that kind of woman, however much she may 
want the throne. I will not believe it" 

"But if I prove it ^" 

"How?" 

"Go to that dinner." 

The suggestion startled her. '*But you said I had 
better not?" 

"I will answer for your safety/' 
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''You really think there will be danger?" 

"I am convinced of it." 

She thought for some moments and then, "I will 
go," she declared. 

''Before you decide finally you must know what 
I came to tell you. Pimnie has disappeared, and I 
have grave reason to believe that he is in the hands 
of Mahmoud Pasha," and I gave her my reasons. 

She followed every word closely, her brow pent 
with the strain; put one or two questions when I 
finished, and followed them with a suggestion on one 
of the puzzling points in the case. 

"I think you have overlooked one thing I told you 
in regard to the Pasha. It may probably give a clue 
to his real object. He is in possession of some of the 
lands which by right belong to my family. Isn't it 
probable that he intends to force me to cede them 
to him?" 

"Much more than probable. I had forgotten it." 

"Wouldn't it also accotmt for what I think you are 
right in believing — ^that he means to take me to 
Turkey? Such a thing would have to be done under 
Turkish law, wouldn't it?" 

"Probably, but I could not say for certain. It would 
be much more effectual, of course/' 

"So far as I am concerned, that settles it. I will 
go to this dinner and we'll see what happens;" and 
she rose. "I am already late." 
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"You'll take the risk?" I asked, dubiously. 

She smiled and shook her head. "There will be 
none. Nothing really serious could be attempted in 
the house and, as for the rest, do you imagine I cannot 
trust my safety to you?" and she gave me her hand 
with a little pressure, — sl welcome sign of confidence. 

When I left the house I hurried to Scotland Yard 
and was f ortimate enough to find Bothwell. 

"Something fresh, judging by your looks, Whim- 
ster,*' he said. 

I nodded. "Something that will keep us busy for 
an hour or two," I said and told him about the dinner 
at Mrs. Ambrose's and my suspicions. 

Some pluck," he commented about Obia's going. 
How many men shall we want with us." 

"Enough to take care of things at the back of the 
house and be ready for a scrap at the front, if any 
fight is put up." 

"I don't want Mahmoud to see my hand in it," I 
explained. 

"Much better not. What price a mustache and a 
uniform?" 

A few minutes sufficed to rig me up as a police 
constable with a big black mustache, and we rattled 
to Curzon Street at a good clip. 

The plain clothes men straggled up one by one to 
Bothwell, each receiving his instructions. That 
they knew their jobs was proved by the quickness 
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with which they disappeared. Five minutes after our 
arrival, not a sign was to be seen in the street to 
suggest an)rthing unusual, although Bothwell was sta- 
tioned in the portico of a house right opposite Mrs. 
Ambrose's and four other men were close at hand. 

I was supposed to be on ordinary patrol duty and 
saimtered along the side streets, keeping watch for 
signs of trouble. It was ten o'clock before I was 
able to shake off the growing concern that after all 
I had only discovered a mare's nest. A car which 
I recognized as Mrs. Mostyn's turned out of Picca- 
dilly, ran along toward Curzon Street and to my sur- 
prise stopped in the side street. 

As there Vas no reason for it to stop ihere, I 
saimtered up casually and had a word with the 
chauffeur. "Nice night," I said in a deep tone. 

The man mumbled a reply rather surlily. 

"Got a good car there. What's that lever for?" 
and under pretense of squinting at it I got a look at 
his face. It was not Mrs. Mostyn's chauffeur, and 
a closer examination showed it was not her car either. 
I knew all it was necessary to know, so I took no 
notice of the indistinct answer the man made and 
resumed my beat. As I passed Bothwell I lingered, 
looking about me, while I told him about the car, and 
sauntered on. 

About a quarter of an hour later a man came hurry- 
ing up from Piccadilly in a livery, got into the seat 
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beside the chauffeur, who started the car and drew 
up at Mrs. Ambrose's door. 

Presently a couple of men came m sight strolling 
along, some twenty or thirty yards distant from each 
other, in the direction of the car ; and just as they 
maneuvered matters so that they were about equal 
distances from the car, one in front of it and the 
other behind, a clock chimed the half hour, and the 
door of the house opened. 

Ten thirty was evidently the time when the curtain 
was to rise; and I moved leisurely toward the car as 
if attracted by the merest curiosity. 

Just as I reached it, OIna and Mrs. Ambrose showed 
in the doorway, and the man in livery by the chauffeur 
got down and evened the door of the car. 



CHAPTER XIX 
A Clue at Last 

OLNA was quite herself and stood chatting and 
laughing with her hostess. I saw her cast 
one or two curious glances up and down the 
street, but she had no suspicion that an3rthing was 
wrong. 

She shook hands with Mrs. Ambrose, thanked her 
for a pleasant evening and came down the steps with 
the obvious intention of entering the car. Bothwell 
and his men had sauntered up from nowhere and stood 
round, as if drawn by idle curiosity. 

Just as Olna was crossing the pavement I stepped 
forward, pretended to stumble, and stood in front 
of her. 

"Beg your pardon, miss," I said aloud, and in a 
quick undertone, added, ''Not your car. Speak to the 
men." 

She recognized me at once and was promptly on 
her guard. "I think you should be more careful 
officer," she said sharply. 

195 
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"Very sorry, miss/' I said, and touched my helmet 
and drew back. 

"Take this officer's number, Wilson," she called to 
the chauffeur. 

Apparently "Wilson" didn't know his name. It's 
the trifles that are important, and probably it had not 
occurred to anyone to tell him his name. 

I played up to her of course. "I haven't done you 
any harm and you can fish for my number," I said 
insolently. "You'd better move on, or I'll have your 
name and address for loitering." 

"You hear that, Wilson. Come here instantly!" 
She went close to him and repeated, "Instantly, 
Wilson." 

The man was profoundly uncomfortable at this up- 
set of the programme and muttered something which 
I did not catch. 

"Are you going to do what I say, Wilson? Oh, I 
thought you were Mrs. Mostyn's chauffeur. I'm sure 
I beg your pardon. There's a mistake," exclaimed 
Olna, and she turned to the man in livery. "And 
you — whose servant are you ?" 

^ "It's all right, miss. Wilson has met with a slight 
accident and couldn't fetch you. You'd better get in, 
miss, if you please." 

I took a hand again then. "What's all this about? 
What's the game now?" I bullied. 
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"There's no game at all, officer/' replied Olna with 
a' great show of indignation. "These servants have 
made a mistake and evidently come to the wrong house 
for their mistress. I shall not use their car, of course ; 
mine will be sure to be here in a minute"; and she 
turned as if to speak to Mrs. Ambrose. But that 
astute lady had gone indoors. 

The man in livery seized the moment when her 
back was turned to take her arm, urging her to get 
into the car, but I stopped the move. 

"None of that, yoimg feller, my lad," I said gruffly, 
and taking him by the collar swtmg him out of the 
way; and, seeing that the attempt had failed, he 
jumped into his seat and the chauffeur drove off. 

I touched my helmet. "Shall I take you to find a 
taxi, miss?" 

"Perhaps it would be best, officer." We walked 
away together, followed by Bothwell and a couple of 
his men. "Those men are with you, I suppose,'* said 
Olna. 

"I'll introduce one of them to you when we get 
into Piccadilly. WeVe been waiting a couple of hours 
for this. You had no suspicion, had you?" 

"Not the faintest. Mrs. Ambrose was friendliness 
itself. We dined alone, however. Her friends dis- 
appointed her at the last moment" 

"How provoking!" 
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"Mustn't it have been?" and she laughed 

"I am glad to hear you laugh." 

"It's best if oae can but — ^however am I to thank 
your 

When we reached Piccadilly I waited for Bothwdl 
and introduced him. **YouVe had a narrow escape. 
Miss Meredith," he said as they shook hands. "I was 
half afraid you were going to get into that car, and 
if you had there would have been nothing but a scrap 
for it" 

"I should have got in, Mr. Both well, if Captain 
Whimster hadn't stopped me. Perhaps I ought not 
to have gone to the house." 

"It took some doing," he said admiringly. "I know 
plenty of men who'd have shied at such a job." 

"But I was quite confident there would be no trouble 
in the house, and Captain Whimster had promised 
there should be none afterwards. But I shall be very 
careful for the future." 

One of the men brought up a taxi then, and we 
three got into it. Olna dropped back in her seat and 
scarcely spoke during the short run to Mrs. Mostyn's. 
She thanked Bothwell for his help and asked how 
she could commimicate with him if needed. 

"A wire or 'phone, or message to Scotland Yard 
will be enough at any time to bring me to you any- 
where. Miss Meredith.^ 
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"I must thank you when we meet next time, Cap- 
tain Whimster." 

"To-morrow, probably," I replied, as she went into 
the house. 

"By jove, that's a girl worth helping, Whimster," 
he exclaimed enthusiastically, as we got back into the 
taxi and drove to Scotland Yard in order that I might 
exchange the uniform for my own clothes. He put 
a suggestive question. "Are you satisfied that it's 
safe for her to stay where she is?" 

"I wish I was. I'll see tier to-morrow about it. 
She'll be on her guard now, of course." 

"Are the servants all right?" 

"Don't know a thing about them." 

"What price that chauffeur, Wilson, who didn't 
turn up to-night? Smelt a bit fishy, don't you 
think?" 

"Poisonous, unless he was fooled by a bogus mes- 
sage." 

'Worth looking into. Shall we do it or leave it 
to you?" 

"Leave it till I've seen Miss Meredith in the 
morning." 

"Righto; but meanwhile it won't do any harm to 
make siwe nothing happens to-night. I'll see to that." 

The question whether Olna could safely remain at 
Mrs. Mostyn's was a problem. If there was anything 
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in Bothwell's hint about the servants, it was easy to 
foresee unpleasant complications. That Mahmoud 
would do his best to get hold of the servants was a 
certainty, and he was able to offer bribes big enough 
to put a severe strain on their fidelity. 

All this forced one to the conclusion that so long 
as the Pasha knew where Olna was, she would be in 
danger, despite incessant vigilance and caution on her 
part 

This was the more disquieting for the reason that, 
as my hands would be full with the job of finding 
Punnie, it was impossible for me to keep any effective 
watch on her. That part of the affair must be left 
to Bothwell, and in the morning I would thresh the 
thing out with Olna, and induce her to let him have a 
free hand in the matter. 

The problem of Punnie's disappearance was quite 
enough to monopolize my efforts and thoughts. 

Directly after breakfast the next morning I went 
to Mahmoud to explain my failure to turn up at 
Richmond. I unloaded a ton of apologies and, as 
it was prudent to admit I knew of Punnie's disaf^ 
pearance, gave that as the reason. 

"The fact is, Pasha, a quite unexpected thing turned 
up. The Prince has chosen this moment of all others 
to go off somewhere on his own, and I'm a bit worried 
about it. His man Stevens came round to me with 
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the wind up, because the Prince hadn't been home 
the night before last, although he had sent a wire that 
he would be. Of course I told him there was nothing 
terrible about that; but he spun a yam about a man 
and a woman of some sort who had been plaguing 
his master's life for something or other, and was in 
such a state that I went off to hunt the people up." 

"Did you find them?" 

"Not I ; but it kept me till close on six o'clock on 
the job and just as I sent Mason for a taxi, to hurry 
down to you, Stevens turned up with another wire 
from the Prince — ^that he was going out of town and 
I was to be told. The man was in a blue funk about 
it and wanted to rush off to the police; so I thought 
you would rather have our little do put off than have 
any police poking their noses into the Prince's affairs 
at such a juncture. Of course I couldn't say more in 
my wire to you than that '* 

"I did not get any telegram," he interposed. 

"Not from me? My dear Pasha!" I exclaimed in 
astonishment. 

"Not a word, Captain. I waited for you." 

'*You amaze me. I trust you won't think me cap- 
able of such discourtesy as not to commimicate with 
you. I addressed it to Megri Pasha, Sceptre Hotel, 
Richmond." 

"I was at the Crown Hotel, Captain, not the 
Sceptre." 
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''Good heavens, how can I have blundered like that t 
Of course it was the Crown! I know it well and had it 
in my mind all the time. I can't tell you how sorry 
I am. I suppose the worry about the Prince made 
me muddle things. I am worried, I admit Of course 
the only thing to do was to rattle off to the post office 
where the wire had been sent and see if a description 
could be got of the sender." 

"YovL were successful, I hope?" asked the old fox. 

''As a matter of fact I wasn't; but I thought it 
best to tell a different yam to Stevens and keep him 
from going to the police or making any fuss of that 
sort, before I had seen you about it What do you 
think we'd better do? Put the police on it?" 

He pretended to think it over, sitting back in his 
chair and frowning. "Do you suppose he'd like it?" 
he asked, with a suggestive leer. 

I smiled and shrugged my shoulders, as if accepting 
his suggestion. "Might not, of course." 

"He's done it before, I suppose. Men do, you 
know." 

"That's the odd part of it Stevens says he's never 
acted in such a way before and la3rs great stress on 
the fact that he's gone off without even a change of 
clothes. It looks ugly, you know," I said, with an air 
of confidential candor. 

"How would it be to wait a day or so to give him 
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time to come home ?" Get time to lay hands on Ohia, 
he meant. 

"Upon my word one doesn't know what to do for 
the best. Of course, if he is being detained anjrwhere, 
it can only be for money ; and in that case we're bound 
to hear something soon.'* 

"You don't suspect foul play of any sort ?" 

I smiled and threw up my hands. "He's such a 
good fellow that he can't have an enemy in the world." 

"He's a little — careless, shall we say, with pretty 
women, isn't he? I've gathered that from some things 
he has said to me." 

"A little irresponsible, perhaps. But you see in 
this case there can scarcely be anything seriously 
wrcMig. He was in town the day after he went away. 
That rules out any idea of violence. He must have 
been all right then, and seems to point to his having 
gone away voluntarily." 

"That's true," he agreed with a nod of approval 
This line of reasoning naturally appealed to him 
pleasurably. "It's certainly puzzling. I suppose you 
have no idea when or how he went away ?" 

"How could we have? I was with him on the 
afternoon of the day he went, and he left me to go 
to the club. Never dropped a hint about any little 
jatmt of this sort. Still, I suppose there's nothing 
for it but to accept your suggestion to wait and see 
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if he comes home. If not of course we shall have 
to go to the police." With this I rose. 

"You'll keep me informed of ever)rthing?" he 
asked. 

"Certainly, — ^let you know the instant an)rthing turns 
up." With a last gestiwe of perplexity I went 
away, 

I found on my table the reports of Mahmoud's 
movements and correspondence which had been sent 
to me daily since his arrival. I went through them 
carefully in the hope they would throw some light 
on things. But they did not. It was plain that he 
knew he was being shadowed and was clever enough 
to elude those who followed him when he pleased. 
He had done that on the day when Punnie had dis- 
appeared and again the next day when he had spun 
the yam about having a day in the country. In each 
case he had adopted the same device, using one of 
the innumerable teashops which had entrances both 
at the front and the back. He had gone in at one and 
left by the other while the man watching him was 
waiting for his return. 

His correspondence was equally barren of results. 
He was much too wily either to write or receive any 
letters which had any reference to his schemes. 

I was not particularly disappointed, knowing that, 
if anything was to be brought home to him, it would 
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have to be done by more subtle means than these ; and 
I was locking them away in my private safe, when 
Mason brought me a letter from Bothwell. 



"The bearer, George Higgins, is the taxi driver you 
want. If possible let him get a squint at the P." 

Here was something at last! 



CHAPTER XX 
An Outburst from Olna 

THE taxi driver, Higgins, was a sandy-haired, 
sharp-featured little man, with a smart 
bearing due to his army training, no doubt. 

'^You've something to tell me, Higgins, I under- 
stand?" 

"About a fare I picked up at Piccadilly Circus, the 
day before yesterday, sir. I heard that questions were 
being asked about it by the Scotland Yard people and 
reported there this morning." 

*Will you describe them to me?" 

He rattled off a description of Pimnie and the 
Pasha which proved he knew how to use his eyes. 

'TTou'd know them both again?" 

"Anywhere, sir. Picked up the knack of getting 
to know faces and so on in the army. Was physical 
drill sergeant and made a point of knowing all the 
new squads soon as possible." 

*' Where did you take them?" 

"Minerva garage, in the Waterloo Bridge Road, 
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sir. The big man paid me ; and they both went inside. 
That's all I know, for I was hired again almost 
directly afterwards." 

'What time was it?" 

'About 3.30 as near as I remember, when they hired 
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me. 



Did you hear anything that passed? 

"Not to savvy it, sir. It was French, I think." 

"What I want to do is to let you have a look 
at one of those fares of yours, without his seeing 
you. Wait a minute." I went out, arranged a 
spot where he could hide in the hall, and having 
settled him in it, sent Mason across to ask the Pasha 
to come to me at once, as I had received some very 
important news. 

He came at once and I met him in the hall, keeping 
him long enough in conversation there for Higgins 
to have a good look at him. My "important news" 
was that Stevens had forced our hands and been to 
the police. 

"Fve just had a man here. It's the very devil 
of a mess," I said, with a great show of irritation 
and perplexity. "What shall we do?" 

We discussed it until Mason, acting on instructions 
interrupted us, and I got rid of the Pasha. 

'Well?" I asked Higgins. 

"Of course he's the man, sir. I'd swear to him." 

"You haven't a shadow of doubt ?" 
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"No, sir. I think he'd know me too. We had a 
bit of a dust up about the fare. I gave him some lip, 
and he threatened to put the police on me." 

"All right. Wait for me with your taxi round 
the comer to the left of the building. I may want 
you for the rest of the day. I gave him a sovereign 
as an earnest of good faith. 

The question was whether the Pasha should be con- 
fronted with him at once or have a little more rope. 
Before doing that, I decided to see Olna and then 
let Gorton know of Pimnie's disapearance. I 'phoned 
to Bothwell. "It's the man, right enough." 

"Has he seen the P. ?" 

"Yes, and is positive. You'll see if anything's 
known at that garage?" 

"I'll go myself at once. Come and see me this 
afternoon." 

He would get a description of the car and by the 
time I saw him we should probably have plenty to 
work upon. This sent me off to Olna in better heart. 
She was rather pale and troubled, but received me 
with a bright smile. 

"I am so glad to see you, Captain Whimster," she 
said as we shook hands. "Tell me first, have you any 
news of Peter?" 

"Very little so far; and none of it good. There 
is no doubt the Pasha has got him away. They must 
have met just after he left us that afternoon. We 
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have found the driver of a taxi which picked them 
up at Piccadilly Circus and drove to a garage across 
the river. Mr. Bothwell has gone there and the chase 
may be said to have begun." 

"I am very anxious. I feel in some degree respon- 
sible for Peter having trusted that man. I know that 
you warned him, and ought to have known you would 
not do it without cause. I was blind enough to believe 
you were wrong." 

"You are not to blame. Punnie was infatuated 
with him from the first. Nothing I could say had the 
least effect." 

"If you had only told me at the first about Iladi 

Bey, I should " A gesture and a wistful smile 

finished the sentence. "It has altered everything so 
much," she added, after a pause. 

"I am pretty confident we shall find him soon; but 
I have come now to ask you what you propose to 
do,^' I said, shifting on to safer ground. 

'What I propose to do?" she asked with a start. 
'You at least understand Mahmoud and the danger 
he threatens; but there are things I had not time to 
tell you." I described the attempt to get me out 
of London the previous night and the many reasons 
there were for taking precautions. "In view of this, 
do you propose to remain here?" I asked. 

"Why not? I am on my guards thanks to you." 

"The servants? Are you sure of them?" 
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"Quite. They have been with Mrs. Mostyn for 
years/' 

"That chauffeur, Wilson, who failed to bring the 
car?" 

"He received a telephone message altering the time 
from half past ten to eleven. I am positive his story 
is true." 

"Then you think you will be safe here?" 

"You are anxious about my safety?" 

"More so than I can express." 

"Why?" she asked, lightiy. 

The question took me by surprise. "Surely the 
reason is obvious. The whole scheme in regard to 
the new State turns upon it." 

"I see. Officially anxious," she commented, laugh- 
ingly. 

"Not only officially. I believe that if you were in 
Mahmoud's hands, your liberty certainly, and pos- 
sibly even your life, would be in danger." 

"And if it were?" 

"Miss Meredith!" 

"Captain Whimster !" she cried, mimicking my tone. 
"Do you believe I am fascinated by the glamor of 
a possible throne? I am not. Far from it, I assure 
you. What would it mean for me except a sort of 
stately gilded prison from which most of the things 
I care about in life would be scrupulously excluded. 
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Would that spell happiness?" she asked, with a little 
shiver of repugnance. 

"There is Punnie," I suggested. 

"Yes, there is Punnie; a good fellow who, as you 
have said, exerts a strange fascination over some 
women, — this Mrs. Ambrose, for instance, and many 
others I suppose. If I could feel as they do, yes, 
I might see something in the prospect. No doubt I 

should ; but " and she shook her head with a slow 

smile. 

"He cares for you." 

Her smile broadened to a laugh. "For how long?" 

"He is a man of the whitest honor. Miss Meredith." 

"I am sure of it, or I should never have consented 
to this. But wasn't the word you used about him 
in this respect — ^'irresponsible' ? Has he not had many 
affairs of this kind as serious as this one? Do you 
honestly believe he would ever be happy tied for 
political reasons, to a wife who did not care for him? 
Would the chains never gall him ? Would his present 
feeling be proof against such a strain? Answer me 
honestly. Captain Whimster." 

"I can answer it best by saying that if I had a 
sister there is no man I would so gladly see her marry 
as my friend." 

"It is a pity you haven't a sister," she replied, dryly. 

"There is not an atom of wrong in his whole 
nature." 
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"From a woman's point of view?" 

"From any and every point of view. He is chivalry 
itself in everything that concerns women." 

"Then you justify his — irresponsibility? Were you 
in his place would you be equally — ^irresponsible?" 

"That is all over, Miss Meredith, I assure you. His 
whole heart is given to you and his one desire is to 
make you his wife." 

"Then surely the greater would be his tmhappiness. 
But you have not answered my question." 

"Your pardon. I am not in his place and what I 
should or should not do has no bearing whatever on 
this matter." 

"Not even officially? You will be the power behind 
the throne." 

"Not even officially. My duties will not commence 
until your marriage is an accomplished fact." 

"And you think I should make this marriage?" 

"Unquestionably I do." 

"Even although it condemns me to a life in a gilded 
prison ?" 

"There are not many who would take that view 
of such a future. And I venture to remind you of 
what you once said — ^that your family have always 
placed duty before personal inclination." 

This did not seem to please her, for she gestured 
and turned away. A long pause followed and then 
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she surprised me. "I shall remain here, Captain 
Whimster. That decides me." 

"I do not see the connection," I replied, in no little 
concern. 

She shrugged her shoulders. "If duty is to be all 
in all, it is my duty not to be such a coward as to 
run away." 

"But the risk " I began, when she interrupted 



me. 



Do you mean that duty has always led you to 
be scared at every little risk?" she asked, smilingly. 

"It calls for caution, certainly. I ran away that 
night at Usra, you will remember?" 

"Was it fear of risk that led you to rescue me?" 
she countered. 

"This is different altogether. No one runs risks 
needlessly and " 

"Was it part of your duty to help me that day?" 

I was sorry I had mentioned Usra. "Your safety 
now is at stake. Not only because of the State issues 
concerned, but for personal reasons, you must think 
of that." 

"Personal? Who cares?" 

'All your friends care." 

'Friends ? True ; they might if I had any," she said, 
with a bitterness which was very rare with her. 

"I don't like to hear you speak in that tone." 

"What is it to you what tone I use or what words 
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I speak? Unless you axe afraid that it threatens 
the loss of your governorship. Is that why you wish 
to force me into an existence that can offer nothing 
but hollow shams and unrelieved misery?" she cried, 
eyes flashing and cheeks aflush as she faced me. "This 
may be nothing to you, but it is ever)rthing to me. 
I can understand the official attitude. I am to be a 
cat's-paw to help the plans of those whose ambition 
must be gratified let the consequences be what they 
may to all and any who stand in the way. What 
is one woman's happiness, or her life either, that she 
should have the insolent audacity to rebel against any 
decrees they are gracious enough to make? All that 
she must do is to bow the head in submissiveness and 
on her knees humbly thank them for their condescen- 
sion in deeming her worthy to make the sacrifice they 
demand of her. That is the official view of which 
you at the moment are the mouthpiece. Captain Whim- 
ster. Well, you can go to these great ones of the 
earth and tell them they shall have their way with me, 
that I will lie down in the dust before their Juggernaut 
car and let its wheels crush out my hopes, my happi- 
ness, and if need be my life." 

I listened in sheer amazement to this torrential out- 
burst, delivered with a passionate fervor and sincerity 
which evidenced the deep feelings inspiring it, and 
for the moment was at a loss how to reply. The 
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indictment might be true of those who held the reins 
of power, but it was certainly not true of me. 

"You are officially astonished, shocked perhaps, that 
I should dare to speak in such a way," she said after 
a pause; "that a woman should have any feelings 
at all." 

"I am astonished, I admit; but rather because of 
the change in your own feelings from those you ex- 
pressed before." 

"Yet yourself you urged me a few minutes since 
to make this marriage." 

"You had given no sign of any change of desire." 

"And now that I have given it, what do you say?" 

"I don't know what to say." 

"Why not?" 

"My last thought or wish is that you should sacrifice 
your happiness; I would do all in my power to save 
you from that," I said, as earnestly as I felt. 

Her great eyes rested on mine searchingly for an 
instant. "I am wondering how much of that is merely 
official," she said then, slowly. 

"None of it, on my honor." 

She still held my eyes in the same intent questioning 
stare and said, "Then you shall have your way. I 
will go through with this;" and she turned away. 

It was lucky that she did ; for otherwise she must 
have seen my dismay at having allowed myself to be 
so far carried away by an impulse as to forget my 
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loyalty to Punnie. "You will marry Punnie then? 

She turned with a start as if the question surprised 
her. "Have I not said as much?" 

"And you will take steps to avoid the danger that 
threatens you ?" 
. "Why should I?" 

"Surely the trouble to Punnie answers that, to say 
nothing of what occurred last night You must guard 
against it." 

"You think I am so weak and helpless?" 

"I know the man who threatens you." 

"Do I not?" 

"Yes, of course, but — ^but the danger is real and 
pressing." 

"I am not likely to let the Pasha harm me. I shall 
be quite safe." 

"But I cannot bear the thought of your remaining 
where he can reach you." 

"That must not be allowed to trouble you." 

"But it does. I have to search for Punnie and 
every moment of the time I shall be haunted by the 
fear that something has happened to you. It is noth- 
ing short of madness to expose yourself to these 
risks." 

"You are the last man I should have believed likely 
to )aeld to panic. Captain Whimster. I had no idea 
that this proposal of the new State lay so near your 
heart." 
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"It IS not that at all. It is the thought of the 
danger to you personally. I urge you, for the sake 
of all concerned, to go away at least for a time." 

Again she looked long and musingly at me. "You 
are very earnest; you could scarcely be more so were 
your feelings inspired by personal friendship, instead 
of being merely official. You almost persuade me." 

"It is because of such feelings that I speak so 
urgently, if you will honor me by letting me be your 
friend." 

"I should be strangely ungrateful if I thought of 
Iladi Bey as anything but a friend," she said with 
a glance which thrilled me. "If I could not trust you, 
whom could I trust? I will promise to take every 
care of myself. And as to this throne, I will leave 
the decision in regard to it — ^not to Captain Whim- 
ster, the mouthpiece of the Allies, but to Iladi Bey, 
the friend who ventured his life to save me. Now you 
must go ; you have to find the Prince. I know you 
will succeed." 

She gave me her hand. Our eyes met as it rested 
in mine ; and it needed all my strength of will to choke 
back the wild words which sprang to my lips. 



CHAPTER XXI 
Mrs. Ambrose Again 

ONE thing was clear. I must not accept the 
governorship of the new State. If a simple 
expression of trust, a glance from her eyes, 
and a pressure of her hand, could drive me to the 
verge of blurting out my love for her, it was unthink- 
able that I should attempt to fill a post which would 
bring me into close and ccmstant companionship with 
her. 

I had grossly overrated my power of will and self- 
command. The elemental passions in me were too 
strong for such a strain. If possible, I would not 
see here again alone. It was humiliating to feel that 
I could not trust myself ; but it would be the act of a 
fool not to recognize the truth. 

It was surely the irony of Fate that she should 
have left it to me to decide whether she should marry 
Pumiie. There was of course only one course I could 
adopt; and now that I was out of her presence, I 
could keep my balance. Repugnant as the thought of 
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such a marriage was to me, honor and duty left me. 
no alternative but to decide for the marriage. The 
issues involved were too infinitely serious and far- 
reaching for my personal desires to be allowed to in- 
terfere. 

Moreover Olna's forecast of unhappiness for them 
both must not affect me, however much it might in- 
fluence her. I had enough faith in Punnie to believe 
that her fears were ungroimded; but even if I had 
known she was right, no other decision was possible 
for me. 

I went at once to find Bothwell and had to wait 
some little time for him. He came in, looking on 
good terms with himself. "Things going our way, 
Whimster. I've been to that garage and EUicott, the 
man who runs it, will do everything in his power. I 
did him a good turn once. The car does belong to 
the Pasha, and it's a tophole one. It came back the 
following day and the chauffeur, a surly dog who 
pretends not to speak more than a word or two of 
English, said he had been to Weymouth. I expect 
it was a lie ; but I've wired there on chance, and every- 
where on the road. We shall soon begin to get the 
replies." 

"The people at the garage noticed nothing unusual 
about Punniston ?" I asked. 

"Not a thing. The two were chatting and laughing 
while the car was run out ; on the best of terms. The 
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Pasha had pulled the wool over his eyes to some tune, 
but with such a trail to follow, we should get some 
results/' 

"He's a very cumiing old shuffler, you know,— quite 
cunning enough to have laid the trail intentionally." 

"We've still got some brains left amongst us, 
Whimster. I admit the apparent openness and sim- 
plicity of everything was cute. But we sha'n't fail. 
You seem to hold the same view as a lot of other 
people — ^that the Yard heads are mostly made of wood. 
We'll show you!" He leant back in his chair with 
a good-natured and somewhat self-satisfied smile. 

I did not feel so confident of his success as he did. 
The Pasha was far too wily to leave so broad a trail 
as he appeared to have done. The chauffeur's story 
about having been to Weymouth was palpably false; 
but it was quite probable that he had been told to give 
the name of that place in order to cover a trip made 
in that direction; and equally probable that the car 
had actually been driven there. 

But it was a hundred to one that Punnie had not 
been inside it at the time. It would be like Mahmoud 
to drop Punnie on the way, go on himself with a 
different companion in Punnie's place, and thus leave 
the broad trail in the wrong direction. 

The car had returned so that it should be in readi- 
ness if the Pasha could get hold of Olna; and the 
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idea occurred to me that, if other means failed, we 
could trace Punnie by getting Olna to act as a decoy. 

It would only be in the last resort, and would need 
very careful maneuvering. One of the considerations 
which weighed with me was the fact, although Mah- 
moud had scrupulously kept in the background, he 
had been ready to take an active part in things when 
the moment for getting Punnie into his hands had 
arrived. It was safe betting, therefore, that he would 
be willing to do so again, if he could secure Olria. 
More than willing, probably, because that would be 
the finishing stroke of his plans. 

A little more worrying over the plan suggested a 
means of lulling his suspicions and at the same time 
probing his intentions. If she were to learn from 
other supposed source that Punnie was in his hands 
and offer to abandon her claim in Turkey, if he would 
set Punnie free, Mahmoud would have to show his 
hand. 

She was quite actress enough to play her part con- 
vincingly. A very little of the fire she had displayed 
in the interview with me would do the trick, while 
it would be easy enough for her to manifest sufficient 
emotional concern about Punnie's fate to mislead the 
Pasha. 

I was planning the details when Bothwell called me 
up on the 'phone. 
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"We're on the track, Whimster. That car did go 
to Weymouth. Several of our people saw it both on 
the road and in the town itself." 

"Where did it go?" 

"Haven't got that yet; but we shall. All that is 
known yet is that it didn't stay long, for it was seen 
on the return trip." 

"Got all the facts but the one that matters, eh?" 

"All right, chip away. Won't do any harm to any- 
body." 

"What are you going to do about it then?" 

"Go down there." 

"Good luck to you!" I htmg up the receiver and 
went back to my thinking. One of the points which 
bothered me was how to get the news about Punnie 
to Olna without Mahmoud seeing my hand in it. It 
must be done through either Mrs. Mostyn or Mrs. 
Ambrose, and I had just hit on the idea of sending 
Olna to the latter, when Mason hurried in to call me 
to one of the listening posts. 

"There's a row of some sort going on, sir. It's 
about Mr. Punniston, and there's a woman's voice 
giving it to him pretty hot," he said. 

I rushed to listen; but was too late to recognize 
more than Mrs. Ambrose's voice and hear her say 
very angrily: "I shall tell everything to Captain 
Whimster.'* This was followed by the slamming of 
a door. Directly afterwards my bell was rung. 
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I was deep in a book when Mason showed her in, 
and jumped up with appropriate astonishment She 
was in a furious rage, lips quivering and face white. 

"This is a very unexpected honor, Mrs. Ambrose," 
I said. 

"I have come to tell you things. Captain Whimster, 
— ^things you must know at once. I have just seen that 
scoundrel in the flat opposite " 

"Scoundrel?" I echoed in surprise. "You cannot 
be referring to His Excellency." 

"I do mean him. He is " 

"Your pardon," I interrupted. "Before you speak 
of him, let me tell you that the Pasha is my friend." 

"Friend! Friend! How can you be so blind? I 
told you once before " 

"This is very painful to me," I broke in again, 
knowing that it would serve as oil on the flame of her 
wrath. 

"Do you know his real purpose ? But of course you 
don't, or you would never speak of him in such a 
way. But I can tell it you. You believe, I suppose, 
that he is in this coimtry to further your scheme for 
the new State " 

"I know it, madam," I interpolated, stiffly. 

She laughed scornfully. "You poor credulous sim- 
pleton! He is here for the very opposite purpose. 
To wreck it altogether." 
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I received this with a shake of the head and a super- 
cilious smile. 

"Oh, you madden me!" she exclaimed tossing her 
arms about, and striding up and down the room. "I 
tell you what I know. What I know. Do you under- 
stand that ? He has carried off the Prince, and is only 
waiting to get hold of Miss Meredith, when he will 
take them both back to Turkey in a yacht which is 
lying in Southampton Water at this moment." 

"Is that a fact?" I commented, incredulously. 

"Of course it is a fact. The yacht, Medtisa, which 
he has just bought for the purpose." 

"I hope it is a comfortable vessel," I said, placidly. 

"Are you stark staring mad, Captain Whimster?" 
she cried, passionately. 

"I hope not, Mrs. Ambrose; but you will allow me 
to ask what grounds you have for this very serious 
accusation against my friend?" 

"The best of grounds. He told me himself; but 
he has lied to me, as he lies to everyone. It was 
arranged that Mr. Punniston was to be found and 
rescued by me. I have been to Southampton to-day 
for that very purpose; and have found out that the 
whole thing is a cheat and lie. He has tricked me. 
He swore that he would uphold my claim, instead of 

Miss Meredith's, and that — ^that " she faltered, 

having admitted a little more than she had intended. 
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"Then you suggest that only Miss Meredith was 
to be taken to Turkey, and my friend Punniston was 
to remain to marry you?" I asked. 

"Yes," she admitted, flinging up her head defiantly. 
I rose, "You have seen the Prince to-day then, 
I presume." 

"They would not even allow me to go on board 
the yacht, although I had the Pasha's written 
authority. But he shall suffer for it." 

"If I find it impossible to accept your story, you 
must blame my friendship for the Pasha ; and as Miss 
Meredith shares my view of him, I trust you will not 
disturb her by repeating what you have told me." 

"You — ^you mean to do — ^nothing, in face of all 
this?" she cried, in overwhelming amazement. 

I replied with a smile and a shrug and a spread 
of the hands, and said as I opened the door, "I trust 
you will act on my warning not to speak of this to 
Miss Meredith." 

"I most certainly shall. Her woman's wits will 
prevent her being so purblind as you. Captain Whim- 
ster!" With that last thrust, and a glance of con- 
tempt she sailed out. 

I rang up Bothwell at once, told him the news 
and he was in a fever to get off to search the Medusa. 
It was with difficulty that I persuaded him that we 
had best go as customs officers, instead of as police. 
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on a pretense that we were searching the 3racht for 
contraband. I promised to meet him within the houn 
Then I went across to have a word or two on the 
subject with "my friend, the Pasha." 



CHAPTER XXII 
A Day of Failures 

MAHMOUD had anticipated a call from me. 
He was curled up in his easy chair, smdc- 
ing and reading, as I entered, and he laid 
the book down at once, jumped up, and held out his 
hand. "Always glad to see you, Captain Whimster,'* 
he said, with a cordiality which was a little discounted 
by the swift glance he shot at me, as if doubtful of 
my intentions. 

I tried to put him at his ease by grasping his hand. 
"That's good hearing, Pasha. I daresay you can guess 
why I've come across. To have a chat with the villain 
of the piece." I laughed heartily. "I've just had 
that Mrs. Ambrose to see me. She seems an extraor- 
dinary sort of woman." 

"I do not understand her, Captain." 

"Nor anybody else, I should think. Doesn't seem 
to love you much ; spun me a )ram about your having 
kidnaped Mr. Punniston and stowed him away on 
a yacht at Southampton to take him to Turkey. Is 

she " and I tapped my head meaningly. 
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This suited him admirably, and he laughed and 
shrugged his shoulders. "She came to me with the 
same idea and said she would tdl you." 

"What's her game?" 

'T think it is plain — she is in love with the Prince 
Captain, and in sudi circumstances, a woman of that 
sort will say and do anjrthing." 

"In love with him, is she?" and I laughed long and 
heartily. 'That's it, eh? Well, she certainly went 
for you. And I'm bound to say she said dungs about 
you whidi would have made me put on my considering 
cap, if I hadn't hsqipened to know where Punniston 
really is." 

'^ou know diat, then?" he exdaimed, in surprise. 

"Oh, yes. You were quite right about him — a little 
jaunt one doesn't talk about too freely," I replied, with 
a knowing look. 

"You have heard from him?" 

"Not direcdy: the rascal wasn't very likely to write 
to me. But a man I know happened to run across 
them, and — ^well, he'll be back in town again in a 
day or so. Ifs a great relief to me, I can tell you; 
and I thought you'd like to know it" 

"I am mudi obliged to you, Captaan, I was be- 
ginning to worry." 

"Not the slightest need. Now for a third reason 
for my call — ^when will you dine with me at my 
dub?*' 
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"That's very good of you, but it's a little difficult 
for me to fix a day at the moment I may have to 
run over to Paris again." 

"Well, it can't be helped. Any day will suit me. 
The fact is, I want to have a chat with you about a 
hitch in this new State affair." 

"I'm sorry to hear that," he said, affecting great 
concern. "What is it? Nothing serious, I hope." 

"Well, if I'm right, it is serious, I'm afraid. Mind 
you, there's nothing very definite to go on and I 
may be altogether out of it; but it looks to me as if 
Miss Meredith is jibbing and that this mysterious 
jaunt of Pimniston's has put the wind up with her. 
Of course, it's all the same to me whether she or 
Mrs. Ambrose becomes the Princess but, as you once 
told me there was an ugly barrier to the latter's claim, 
I thought I'd like to know the facts." 

This was the preface to a long and very friendly 
discussion on the rival claims in the course of which 
he was careful to account for Mrs. Ambrose's angry 
outburst by explaining that he had told her he could 
not support her cause. 

"She was like a mad woman when she came to 
me ; and now I can understand the reason. You never 
know where you are with women," I exclaimed, with 
disgust. "Here are these two: one of 'em mad because 
she wants the Prince and the throne; and the other 
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nearly as bad because she doesn't. Enough to make 
one chuck the whole thing up!" 

"You thmk Miss Meredith is in earnest?" 

"If she meant what she said to me to-day, she must 
be. I shouldn't be a bit surprised if she were to take 
the bit in her teeth and just make a bolt of it and 
hide until the whole thing has blown over. It's the 
very devil of a mess. Pasha." 

"But she does not care for the Prince?" 

"How the dickens can anybody say how a woman 
feds? All I know is that I believe she'd do any 
mortal thing to know that he is safe." In this angry, 
discontented tone, I rubbed m the probability of Olna 
running away to hide herself. 

He lapped it up like a kitten with new milk, for 
of cotu'se he saw the many possibilities it offered to 
him. I left him well satisfied with the turn matters 
were taking. 

I hurried to Bothwell's office where he was ready 
with the uniforms but anxious to be off. He was not 
in the best of humor, as he said: 

"As we're certain to find Mr. Punniston on the 
yacht all this is piffle. When we get him " 

"If — ^we get him, you mean. We're much more 
likely, when we get back, to find the Pasha has been 
busy meanwhile. By the way, that car of his mustn't 
be allowed to leave the garage." 

"Anything else?" he snapped. 
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"Not at the moment, thanks. We'll take the garage 
on our way to the station, and I'll have a word with 
your friend EUicott." 

He received the suggestion with a sneer, but that 
didn't prevent my acting upon it. I explained things 
to EUicott and as he was intensely annoyed that he 
should have been used by Mahmoud for such a scheme, 
he was more than ready to do what was wanted. 

Bothwell had wired to the Customs people, so 
matters had been arranged ; and soon after our arrival 
we were slipping through the water in a revenue steam 
launch. As the search was to take the Medusa captain 
by surprise, we did not head straight for her but went 
first to a yacht lying further out, stayed there a few 
minutes, and took the Pasha's boat in a return sweep. 

The captain, an ill-favored foreigner — all the crew 
were foreigners — was surprised, of course; but of- 
fered no sort of opposition to the search, beyond a 
protest that there was nothing contraband on board, 
and expressed a willingness to do all he could to help 
the search. 

It was a very thorough search. Every nook and 
cranny of the yacht was overhauled; every probable 
and improbable spot ransacked ; and Bothwell entered 
into the business with a zest bom of a keen desire 
to show that he had been right and I wrong. But 
not a trace of Punnie was discovered; not so much 
as a sign that he had ever set foot on board. 
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She was a fine seaworthy boat of some three or 
four hundred tons, quite capable of facing the heavy 
weather of the Bay of Biscay and the treacherous 
squalls of the Mediterranean. She was not so well 
kept as a British yacht, but was ready to weigh anchor 
at a moment's notice, and her steam was up. 

One thing was particularly noticeable : the arrange- 
ment of the state-rooms. There were three of these 
on the upper deck, comfortably appointed and ready 
for occupation; and there were two others down be- 
low. They were also ready for use and — ^had no 
portholes. 

This arrangement told its own story. The three 
state-rooms on the upper deck were for Mahmoud 
and his two "guests" — Olna and Punnie; to be used 
by the latter when the yacht was well out at sea and 
no vessels were in sight. The two below were for 
the "guests" at such times as any signals they might 
make were likely to be observed. Just such a thought- 
ful provision as would commend itself to the Pasha. 

Bothwell was very sore indeed at our failure. He 
declared his belief that Punnie was on the yacht, and 
jumped readily at the suggestion that steps should 
be taken to prevent her putting to sea. 

"ril 'phone Gorton and get the arrangement offi- 
cially confirmed," I said, and he nodded grouchily. 

He growsed about the disappointment half the way 
to London. 'Til make it hot for some of them. They 
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shan't fool me for nothing/' he railed angrily, and 
kept it up until I announced: 

"My notion is that the captain of the Medusa 
doesn't know a thing, and that Punniston has never 
been near the yacht." 

"Take him for a nice innocent darling, eh? And 
with a face like that?" 

"On the contrary, I expect he's a good many sorts 
of a scoundrel; but old Mahmoud isn't the man to 
let more people know his moves than he can help, 
He'd be certain to anticipate a search of the yacht; 
and he'd have had the wind up to-night when I told 
him what Mrs. Ambrose had said, instead of taking 
it on ice. No, he's got a place somewhere handy and 
he's taking Punniston to it and will keep him there 
until he can get hold of Miss Meredith as well. Then 
they'll be whipped on board, at night probably, and be 
off." 

**You mean we shall have to wait and catch 'em 
at sea?" 

"In the last resort, yes ; but more probably before." 
Then I told him what was in my mind. It interested 
him sufficiently to stop any more grousing, and we 
spent the rest of our journey in threshing out all the 
details. 

I was still in a deep brown study over details and 
worry over the fate of my friend Punnie when I 
reached my flat. To my astonishment Mrs. Most)m 
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was waiting for me, her fat face all mottled from-^ 
recent floods of tears. She rushed to me when she 
saw me, and there was a fresh flood as she grabbed 
me by the arm. 

"Thank Heaven you have come at last," she cried 
despairingly. "Olna has disappeared and it is all my 
doing! I should never have allowed a future Princess 
to go out alone ! Oh, what are we going to do ? What; 
does it mean?" 



CHAPTER XXIII 
The Value of a Fez 

1MADE no reply to Mrs. Mostyn's hysterical out- 
burst and, telling her to wait for me, went to 
Mason. 

*ls the Pasha in his flat, Mason?" I asked. 

'Tfes, sir. I don't think he's left it all day; but 
I was away for a couple of hours in the afternoon, 
as you ordered me." 

"What time was that?" 

*'From three to five, sir. He was in when I went 
and also when I returned." 

"Quite sure?" 

*'Quite, sir. I heard him talking." 

"Go down and try to fish out from Adams whether 
he went out in the interval," and I returned to Mrs. 
Mostyn. That Mahmoud was at home put a less ugly 
complexion on the thing and it would be still better 
if he had not left the flat all day." 

"Now, tell me, Mrs. Mostyn, please, all you know 
about it," I said curtly, trying to disguise my own 
despair. 

235 
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She entered into a long involved account of the 
happening from which I gathered that Olna had left 
the house soon after lunch saying she would not be 
away more than an hour. She had sent a wire that she 
had met a friend and would not return tmtil dinner. 
A second wire had come later to say she was going out 
of town and would not return until the next day, but 
that there was no need to worry, and that I was not to 
be told about it. 

This was suspiciously like what had occurred when 
Punnie had gone. "Have you the telegrams?" 

"No. I don't know what became of them." 

"Did you notice where they had been sent from?*' 

"It never occurred to me." 

"Then I think you had better go home and look for 
the telegrams, Mrs. Mostyn. We can't do anything 
without them. There is nothing you can do, my dear 
madame, except find those two telegrams, and the 
sooner you can do that the better." I bundled her off 
with scant ceremony, just as Mason returned with his 
news. Adams had been in the hall the whole afternoon 
and the Pasha had not been out of the building. 

It was puzzling enough, but not so black as it had 
looked at first. If Olna were in Mahmoud's hands, 
he would not have delayed five minutes in getting her 
away in the Medusa, More than that — ^he had told 
EUicott the car would not be wanted that day. 

But if he had not got her, where was she? And 
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why had she stipulated that I was not to be told ? She 
knew that, in Punnie's absence, the first person to 
whom Mrs. Mostyn would carry the news was myself; 
and the solution that appealed most to me was that 
she had gone away voluntarily, as I had urged, and 
had asked Mrs. Mostyn not to let me know because 
she wished to spare me a night of suspense and in- 
tended to write to me direct. 

This theory was to some extent confirmed when 
the girl's chaperone telephoned me later that the two 
telegrams had been found, and that the first had been 
sent off from Euston station and the second from 
Rugby. If the guess was right there would be some 
news from her the next day; and the next morning 
brought a letter, headed merely "Birmingham/* 
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Dear Captain Whimster: 
I have taken Iladi Bey's advice and have run away 
as a precautionary measure. I am here on my way 
north to carry out a carefully considered plan which 
I am confident will conceal my movements and so 
secure the safety which appears to have given the 
Bey so much personal anxiety. 

*'I have not taken your advice about the marriage. 
I ought not to have left the responsibility of the deci- 
sion about that to you, and this is to relieve you of it. 
It is also to inform you officially that the Allies must 
look elsewhere for tiieir 'cat's-paw.' I suggest Mrs. 
Ambrose. You will no doubt condemn me as weak, 
self-considerate, unpatriotic, possibly cowardly , and 
many other things. Be that as it may; I shall not 
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return to London nor let even you know where I 
am until the whole matter has been finally settled. 
I have only one anxiety — Mr. Punniston's safety, and 
shall eagerly watch the Times newspaper for the news 
that all danger to him is passed. 

"Neither you nor Iladi Bey need have the least 
anxiety about my safety ; but should any trouble arise, 
I will communicate with you. I thank you very 
warmly indeed for all your official zeal in my cause 
and wish you every success as the power behind the 
new throne. I am sure you will succeed. 

'*Yours sincerely, 

"Olna Meredith." 

The letter was perplexing. That she was safe was 
the best possible news; that she had renoimced the 
throne was almost as good; but that she meant to 
be away for an indefinite time, intentionally withheld 
any address, and would only communicate with me in 
the event of "trouble" was exasperating. It certainly 
was not for this that the advice to leave London had 
been given. Then there was the mixing up of myself 
and Iladi Bey! 

A second reading of the letter didn't help me, and 
it was not until I read it the third time, studying every 
sentence carefully, that the light dawned on me. Then 
I chortled as I made a quick change of dress, ferreted 
out a fez, and hurried to Euston to catch the first train 
to Birmingham. 

It was Iladi Bey, not Nat Whimster, she wished 
to see! 
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If I had had the ordering of things that morning 
the man who planned the joint station at Bipningham 
would have been sentenced to ^pend the rest of his 
days rushing up and down the stairways to and from 
the innumerable platforms searching for someone who 
wasn't there. Most of the platforms werq crowded 
and all the rest of the population of England, except 
Olna, appeared to be hurrying in one direction or the 
other across the bridge. 

I gave it up at last as hopeless, stood watching the 
crowd for a time and then decided to make a round 
of the hotels. Judging by the number I found in a 
local guide, it looked like a week's job; but it had 
to be done, so I went out to get a taxi. As I passed 
through the booking office, a nurse was at the little 
window at the head of a queue, some of whom were 
voicing their impatience at the delay with Midland 
brusqueness. 

At that moment a big man, carrying a couple of 
heavy bags, barged into me, and cursed me loudly 
for a clumsy Turk. Some of the bystanders laughed ; 
and just as I was about to tell the big man how much 
I loved him, the nurse looked round to see what 
it was all about. 

It was Olna ! 

There was not one atom of romance in the circum- 
stances of such a meeting, but she looked exceedingly 
pleased to see me, although doing her best to suggest 
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profound astonishment. "Captain Whimster!** she 
exclaimed. 

"I'm not quite sure ; but we'll shake hands and settle 
it afterwards/' I replied, and we shook hands. *What 
time is your train?" I added. 

Tm not quite sure," she replied, parodying my 
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answer. 

it 



Then you'd better leave it to me, I think." 

"Which of you?" she queried, her eyes alight mis- 
chievously. 

I snatched off the fez. "Myself, I think." 

"Official?" 

"And personal, of course. There's only one of us 
really you know ;" and I put the fez on again, 

"I'm not sure that I like that," she said with a slight 
frown. 

"I'll convince you— on the way back to town." 
As the queue had left the window by then I went 
to it and, in a tone loud enough for her to hear, 
asked for six tickets to Euston. 

The frown deepened considerably as I went back 
to her with the tickets in my hand. 'What does that 
mean?" 

I fingered my fez. "Iladi Bey is going back to town 
by the express which is just due out. Have you any 
luggage?" 

"No. But I am going to Scotland." 

"Nurses are much more needed in London. I'll tell 
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you why on the way up/' Without more ado I 
took her arm and walked her off to the bridge and 
down to the platform where the train was already 
standing. 

"You take the law into your own hands, Captain 
Whimster," she protested. 

I stopped to look round. "Is that fellow here again ? 
I don't see him. Will you introduce me?" 

"I don't consider that very humorous." 

"We Turks haven't a very keen sense of humor." 

"I repeat that you take the law into your own 
hands." 

"Iladi Bey had to do it at Usra, remember." 
I opened the door of an empty compartment, laid one 
of my tickets on each seat, and said as I got out, 
"You have your choice, of course." 

"But I don't wish to go to London." 

"Still more like Usra. I gave you your choice 
then; and now, as then, you have only a minute to 
decide." 

The guard came along. "Take your seats, please," 
he cried. 

"Good-by, Miss Meredith;" and I held out my 
hand. 

She threw back her head, looked at me with an 
assumption of resentful indignation and — ^got into the 
train. "I can't tell you what I think of this," she said, 
as I followed. 
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"ni explain. I've got you into the train under 
false pretenses; I am now Captain Whimster." 
I flung the fez out of the window, took my traveling 
cap out of my pocket and put it on. 

"I did not come with Captain Whimster," she pro- 
tested. No smile now. 

"This is a non-stop express to Euston, so I'm afraid 
you'll have to put up with him for something over 
two hours — for a strictly official interview. If you 
will listen, I think you will see how necessary it is 
for you to be back in London as soon as possible — 
for Mr. Punniston's sake." 

"Of course I want to hear it all and — ^in any" case 
I've no option now. You've taken care of that" 

"I have. I read your letter to mean that while 
the Bey might secure a hearing, Whimster would not ; 
and so— 4iere we are." Then I told her all that had 
occurred since our last meeting. 

'What is all this leading to — that I should alter 
my decision?" she asked, with a frown of perplexity. 

* We'll take that first if you prefer it. I do 
think so." 

"That I am to be the Allies' cat's-paw, then? I 
thought that part of my letter was plain enough. I 
will not." 

"Let me point out " 

"You can spend the rest of the journey in pointing 
out, if it pleases you, but it will not alter my decision. 
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Captain Whimster. I have resigned my claim in favor 
of Mrs. Ambrose. I should not have come with you, 
if I had dreamt that that was your only purpose." 

"If it had been I should not have brought you to 
London ; but in any case let me urge you to postpone 
your final decision until " 

"No," she broke in vehemently. "Nothing on earth 
can alter me! I shall take the first train to Scotland 
and shall remain in hiding tmtil all this has been finally 
settled." 

I tried every argument, persuasion, and inducement 
I could think of, but her answer was invariably the 
same — "I shall take the first train to Scotland." 

There was nothing for it but to accept her decision, 
so I turned to the question of Punnie's rescue. "If 
it is necessary for you to remain in London in Mr. 
Punniston's interest, will you remain?" 

"Yes, of course," she agreed at once. "But how 
canjt be? I will do anything in my power to help 
him, short of marrying him." 

"Well, the position is about this. Mahmoud has 
got him hidden away somewhere and is keeping him 
in cold storage until he can also get you. The yacht, 
the Medusa, is intended to take you both back to 
Turkey. We saw yesterday that the arrangements on 
board her have been made with that in view." I 
described the position of the state-rooms and so on. 
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"Surely you don't think I should be one of the 
passengers ?" 

"Certainly not, — ^nor Punnie either. But the trouble 
is that we don't know what the Pasha has done with 
him, and that is why I am taking you back to London. 
I want your help." 

"But how could I possibly help you?" 

"Readily, — ^if your will to help is equal to your 
courage." 

"I have already told you I will do anything; but 
why do you speak about my courage?" 

"Because my plan would make a strenuous call upon 
it. You would have to place yourself in the Pasha's 
power for a short time." 

She started at the suggestion and paused to think. 
"Tell me." 

"We might be able to discover where Mahmoud 
has Punnie, but it would take a long time; and in 
the meanwhile Punnie's lot must be about as bad as 
possible. The Pasha is waiting until he can bring 
off the double coup— -get you both on the yacht. If 
therefore you will allow him to carry you off, he will 
either take you straight to the Medusa or to the place 
where poor Punnie is being detained; and in either 
case we shall have him. I need not say we shall take 
ample steps for your safety." 

Again she paqs^ to think this over. ''What should 
I have to do?'' 
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"My suggestion is that you go to him, make the 
utmost of your fears for Pumiie, ask him to help 
you in the search, and — ^well, he can be reckoned upoh 
to find some pretext to get you to the car which he 
has waiting for the purpose." 

"Won't he suspect something, if I go to him instead 
of to you?" 

"We will prepare the reason for that beforehand. 
You must be in a position to tell him you have asked 
me to help and that I have refused to do any more 
in the matter. I shall also see him to-night and make 
it plain that I have thrown up ever)rthing." 

"And if he takes me straight to this yacht?" 

"She will not be allowed to leave Southampton, and 
the boat which takes you on board will of course be 
followed when it goes to fetch Punnie. On the other 
hand, if he takes you first to where Pimnie is, the car 
will of course be followed." 

"But supposing he succeeds in shaking off the pur- 
suit?" 

"That will be rendered impossible. There is only 
one possible hitch — that he may have another car in 
some other garage than EUicott's. In that case, you 
would refuse to go with him; and some of us will 
be at hand to help you in such a case. But everything 
points to his using the car at EUicott's." 

"How am I to know which car he uses ?" 

"Because we shall arrange that you start from the 
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garage. He will no doubt 'phone for the car to be 
sent to his flat, but it will not be sent Besides, I 
shall overhear all your conversation with the Pasha ;*' 
and I explained about the Ustening posts. **Your chief 
part will be to display intense agitation about Punnie: 
enough to mislead him into the belief that you are 
ready to swallow any old story he tells you, and to 
take any step which he suggests. He may be trusted 
to do the rest" 

"And you really wish me to do this ?** 
"I do. I believe it to be the quickest and safest, 
if not the only way to rescue Punnie, as well as the 
surest means of la3ring the Pasha by the heels.'' 
"Then I will do it," she agreed. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
My Scheme 

MY hope was that the abduction of Olna 
would come off on the following day so 
I went at once to Bothwell to complete 
our arrangement. After I had told him of her ready 
agreement with the plan and he had exhausted his 
admiration of her pluck, I suggested a means of whet- 
ting the Pasha's eagerness to get away. 

*'I'm going to tell the old sinner to-night that I've 
finished with the job, Bothwell, and it would make 
him all the keener if you were to let him have a hint 
that the police are on it. Couldn't you drop him a 
line that you would like to see him in consequence 
of some information you have received from Mrs. 
Ambrose." 

"We don't generally warn 'em, you know/' 
"True; but he won't know your methods. He's 
a big pot in his own country and might look for some 
such step." After a little discussion he agreed and we 
settled down to a discussion of the various steps to be 
taken for Olna's safety. 

247 
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'The programme ought to be something like this," 
I said. "Miss Meredith will 'phone the Pasha early 
in the afternoon that she is starting to see him about 
Punniston. He'll be tickled to death and will promptly 
'phone to Ellicott to have the car at the flat at a 
certain time. The car won't be there, of course, for 
Ellicott will send a taxi to bring him to the garage. 
One of your men will be the driver. That will stop 
any hanky-panky work on the way. When they get 
to the garage, Ellicott will show the Pasha his chauf- 
feur blind-drunk to the world, and offer to find a 
substitute." 

"He'll smell a rat," commented Bothwell. 

"With Miss Meredith ready to step imsuspiciously 
into the car with him? Not he! It won't matter a 
toss to him who drives the car. All he'll be thinking 
about is to rush her and Punniston on to the Medusa 
and be off ; and no story a strange driver might bring 
back would prevent that. After that, we shall only 
have to follow him. A couple of men on fast motor- 
bikes will do the trick, one to keep ahead and the 
other behind; and a couple more, say, behind them, 
in case they're needed at the place where Punniston 
is being kept in storage." 

"A couple be enough?" 

"Sure. I've told you before that the old scoundrel 
is too wily to trust a single soul more than is neces- 
sary ; and he won't be looking for any sort of trouble." 
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*'Let*s hope it'll come off as you expect." 

"If it doesn't, we can still pot him on the Medusa;" 
and I explained the steps to be taken for that When 
all was settled, I drove to Ellicott's. 

There was part of the plan I had not told Bothwell 
and the arrangement of it occupied a considerable 
time. EUicott agreed to everything readily, and we 
had in Fellowes, the man who was to drive the Pasha's 
car the next day. I told him precisely what he was 
to do and gave him a fat tip to rouse his enthusiasm. 

Later in the evening I went across to the Pasha. 
I was in very high spirits. I told him I wanted his 
help, and pitched a yam about some mining concerns 
in Greece, of which I had the offer of the selling 
agency, — said I was off to Paris the next day to inter- 
view the people, and wanted to get all the information 
I could beforehand. 

"I feel you can give me some points about it all, 
Pasha, as you know a heap of people in the East, 
and I want to know who is really at the back of it." 

He professed the most friendly interest in the mat- 
ter, spoke in high terms of the mining wealth of the 
district I mentioned, urged me not to let such a chance 
slip, and was particularly concerned in the projected 
trip to Paris. "Certainly well worth looking into, 
Captain Whimster." 

"I'm rather full of it," I declared. 
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"Of course you'll be able to combine it with your 
official duties in the new State," he said, blandly. 

I laughed and shook my head. "No thank you. 
Pasha. I've chucked that job up. As a matter o*f 
fact, I've always hated politics. Besides, the oflfer they 
made me doesn't touch this one." 

"But your friend, Mr. Punniston?" 

I laughed and gave him a knowing wink. "He'll 
turn up all right, as soon as he tires of this little 
jaunt. He'd be no good as a ruling Prince, and the 
result would be that I should have to do all the work, 
get all the kicks if anything went wrong, and stand 
to be shot at by everyone who believed he had a griev- 
ance. No, thank you." 

"You have changed your mind rather suddenly. 

"Indeed I have not. I told our people at the outset 
I didn't care for the job, and although they induced 
me to take it, something has happened since that made 
me cry off. I can't stand our Foreign Office people. 
Red tape to me is what a red rag is to a bull." 

He was cute enough to endeavor to get me to change 
my mind, but I switched off to the mining interests 
and left him with the impression that that subject 
was all in all to me at the moment. 

The next day I was beginning to grow a little rest- 
less when about two o'clock Mason came to say he 
had heard a woman's voice in the Pasha's flat 

It was Olna, right enough, and a few sentences 
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from both v;ere enough to show that the Turk had no 
suspicion. 

"I don't know whom to trust, Pasha, even in Mrs. 
Most3m's house," she said, her tone suggesting great 
emotional distress. "All those I trusted have deserted 
me, and I don't know what to do or where to turn. 
Even Captain Whimster seems to have turned against 
me now." Her agitation mounted rapidly when she 
mentioned Punnie. 

I was called to the 'phone to speak to EUicott, who 
told me the Pasha had ordered the car to come to his 
flat at three o'clock. I returned to the listening post 
in time to hear Olna say : 

"It can't be possible. Pasha." 

"I exceedingly regret to say there is no doubt. 
Mademoiselle.'* 

"But Captain Whimster is the choice of the British 
Foreign Office." 

"The facts are as I tell you. It was the Captain 
who carried off the Prince," declared Mahmoud, posi- 
tively. "I have doubted his good faith from the first. 
I spoke of this to the Prince and asked him to tell 
you. I will give you my reasons;" and he did so 
at considerable length, piling lie upon lie with cunning 
plausibility. 

It was a thin story, but he made the best of it. 
Olna, with equal cleverness, allowed herself to be 
gradually won round from frank disbelief to reluctant 
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acceptance of his statement that I was a scoundrel. 
Then he produced a letter in which the writer con- 
fessed he had been bribed by me to abduct Punnie. 

"I am amazed," exclaimed Olna. "What can be his 
object. Pasha?" 

There was a pause before he replied very mean- 
ingly: "He is very ambitious, Mademoiselle. He has 
the confidence of the AUies ; he knows they regard 
him as the only man to nule the new State; and if the 

Prince is once out of the way " I could picture the 

gesture which followed. 

"You mean that he aims at securing the throne?" 
flashed Olna. 

"There is more than the throne to be gained," came 
the reply, with infinite suggestiveness. 

"You think he dares to dream that I would be 
his wife?" The indignation and fury in her tone were 
a triumph. 

"The Allies do not care who rules, providing it is 
a strong man, and the greatest pressure would be 
brought to bear upon you." 

A long pause followed in which Olna was presum- 
ably endeavoring to master her emotions. When 
she spoke next, her tone was one of quiet, concentrated 
resolve. "Such infamy shall be exposed, whatever the 
consequences to me. I will go to the Foreign Office." 

"Your pardon, but there is a better way. We can 
rescue the Prince. The writer of the letter I showed 
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you is in charge of him. If you will go with me, 
the Prince will come away with us. I would go alone, 
but unfortunately Captain Whimster has poisoned him 
against me." 

Olna played with consummate skill ; agreeing to go ; 
hesitating; urging other means; all in turn, and, at 
last, consenting, with every evidence of emotional dis- 
tress, as he fed the flame of her anger against me 
and dwelt on the peril which threatened Punnie. 

When he said that he had a car in readiness, I had 
heard enough for my purpose. I gave Mason his final 
instructions and hurried over to EUicott's garage. 

All was in readiness there. The Pasha's chauffeur, 
insensibly drunk, was lying in a comer of the garage 
with Fellowes in charge of him. "Drugged?" I asked 
EUicott. 

He shook his head. "No need. Fellowes managed 
it. He had a bottle of old Scotch, took a nip and 
gave him one, and left him alone with the rest. The 
bottle was empty on his return." 

There was a longer delay than I cared for and I 
was getting fidgety when a taxi drove up and Mah- 
moud entered, fuming to know why the car had not 
been sent as ordered. 

"There's the reason, sir." EUicott pointed to 
the insensible chauffeur, explaining that it was not the 
first time the man had been drunk. 

The Pasha was fiu-ious and tried to rouse the man 
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by hauling him about and kicking him. His rage 
couldn't sober him. There was nothing to be done 
except engage a substitute. 

Fellowes was therefore brought on the stage and 
Mahmoud scrutinized him, questioned him closely on 
many points, and at length ordered him to run the 
car out, watching him as he did so. 

Olna had remained in the taxi, and now the Pasha 
helped her out, handed her into the car, told Fellowes 
to take the We)miouth road, and got in beside her. 

At that moment, instead of starting, Fellowes began 
to look for something, left the wheel, and touched 
his hat to the Pasha. **Beg pardon, sir, I've forgotten 
my gloves." 

"Be quick about it," was the impatient reply and 
Fellowes ran back into the garage. 

Less than a minute later he reappeared, pulling 
his gloves on hurriedly, touched his cap again to the 
Pasha, jumped into his seat, and lost no time in start- 
ing. But it was not Fellowes who touched his cap 
this time. 

It was Nat Whimster. 



CHAPTER XXV 



The Rescue 



I HAD picked out Fellowes because of certain 
marked characteristics which rendered him easy 
to identify and yet equally easy to impersonate. 

He was about my height and build, but with a 
humped right shoulder. He was dark with bushy brows, 
black mustache, beard, and hair, a big wisp of which 
straggled all over his forehead. His nose, long and 
misshapen, was as prominent a feature as Cyrano's, and 
quite simple to copy; and my make-up was so good 
that while we were waiting for the taxi, EUicott him- 
self had actually mistaken me once for Fellowes. 

As the Pasha would see little of me except the back 
view, I had been especially cautious to have that right; 
and it was therefore a very long chance against his 
discovering who was driving the car. 

As soon as we were clear of the suburbs one of 
the police cycle scouts passed us and kept a few 
hundred yards ahead. I knew that others would be 
behind, but it was not prudent to look round. Both- 
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well cotild be trusted to have seen to everything, so 
I kept my attention on the job of driving, and whipped 
along rapidly. 

We had covered some twenty miles when the Pasha 
put his head out of the window and told me to take 
the Southampton road. This necessitated the scout 
in front turning in his tracks and passing us once 
more. We ran on without any incident until we were 
some ten miles from Southampton, and then I was 
told to leave the main road and take the first turning 
to the right. Other directions followed one after 
another in quick succession ; and we twisted and turned 
in a maze of by-lanes until I completely lost my bear- 
ings. Nor was there a sign of our followers. I 
slowed down in the hope that they would overtake 
us ; and when we again reached a main road, the Pasha 
called a halt. 

This maneuver was a puzzle. It looked as if he 
feared pursuit, had intentionally plunged into that web 
of by-ways to shake it off, and was now waiting to 
see if he had succeeded. There was not the faintest 
reason why he should have suspected any trouble of 
the sort, so I concluded that it was nothing more than 
a precaution prompted by his usual cunning. 

It had effectually checkmated the police, however. 
Not one of them was in sight when he told me to 
drive on at full speed. Soon after we started, we 
passed through a place I recognized, Nursling, and 
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I saw that we had skirted round Southampton and 
were making for the New Forest side of Southampton 
Water. We ran through Totton and in a few minutes, 
I was ordered to turn in through a pair of big gates, 
leading to a house standing in its own grounds. 

This was evidently Punnie's prison; and a well 
chosen one it was for the purpose. There were no 
neighbors with prying eyes ; it was sufficiently secluded 
to prevent any noise being overheard ; and the grounds 
appeared to run down to the borders of Southampton 
Water, so that a boat could land without attracting 
any attention. 

A woman opened the front door as the car drew 
up. Some distance behind her in the hall I caught 
a glimpse of a man. The failure of the police to 
keep track of us made matters very awkward, as there 
were no means of finding out how many more men 
there were about the place. I was in two minds, 
whether to stay and face the risk of doing things 
alone, or to run into Southampton, get in touch with 
Bothwell, and return with help. 

It seemed best to stay rather than leave Olna alone 
in the power of the Pasha. Even if I found myself 
unable to prevent Olna and Punnie being taken to 
the yacht, Bothwell would stop them there; while if 
I was in the house I could probably prevent any 
trouble there. 

I opened the door of the car and the Pasha was 
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in too great a hurry to get Olna safely into the house 
to worry about me for the moment. She gave me 
a searching glance as she got out; and although she 
didn't recognize me, she went indoors without the 
slightest hesitation. But she was rather pale and 
anxious and apparently very mystified. 

Wishing to ascertain how many people there were 
about the place, I ran the car round to the back, opened 
the bonnet, put the engine temporarily out of action, 
and went into the kitchen. A man was sitting at the 
table where some sort of meal was in progress. There 
were only two other cups and plates laid, — ^probably 
for the man and woman I had seen in the hall, who 
had presumably hurried from the table when we 
arrived. 

If there were not more than two men and a woman 
in the house, there wasn't much need to worry. I 
gave the fellow a nod and cheery "Good evening, 
mate," and asked where the others were. 

He was a surly Turk, spoke very little broken Eng- 
lish, and asked what I wanted. 

"Something to eat, mate, of course;'* and without 
more ado I drew a chair to the table, cut myself a 
hunk of bread and cheese, and tried to get him to 
talk. This was not a success, so I waited for some- 
thing to happen. Presently the woman came down, 
said the Pasha wanted me, and took me up to him. 
This enabled me to have a good look at the ground 
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floor, where Mahmoud was waiting for me in the 
hall. 

"You are to take the car back to London/' he 
ordered. 

"Sorry, sir, but the engine's conked," I replied, 
touching my forehead and imitating Fellowes' high- 
pitched cockney tone. 

The word was beyond him. "What do you mean ?" 
he asked. 

"Broken down, sir, gone wrong, won't start Been 
giving trouble for some miles, sir, but I can put her 
right in a bit" 

"Where's the car?" He spoke to me as if I were 
a dog. 

"Rotmd at the back there," and I jerked my thumb 
over my shoulder. 

"Show me." He led the way round to the car 
and had a look at the engine, while I explained what 
the trouble wasn't, showed him that the engine 
wouldn't start, and said that half an hour's work 
would put it right" 

"Do it at once and get away," he snapped. 

"I shall want some help and some tools, sir. Is 
there anyone here who knows anyihing about a car?" 

"You'll find all you want in the garage there." He 
pointed to a coach-house. "Either of the two men here 
will help you." 

"Beg pardon, sir, but will you be so good as to 
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give 'em the order; they mayn't care for me to do it" 

He went to the back door and called "Alii" The 
man I had seen in the kitchen came out and, after 
telling him in Turkish to help me, he ordered me to 
make haste, and went away. 

Ali was anything but pleased at having to leave his 
meal so I made him happy by sa)ring he could go back 
and finish it, and that I would call him when he was 
wanted. 

It was my cue, of course, to waste as much time 
as possible. It was already dusk, and it was certain 
that as soon as it was dark, the Pasha would be 
anxious to get aboard the Medusa. I had also some- 
thing to do when the dark fell, so I pottered about 
with the engine, oiling some of the parts and making 
sure that everything was in good trim, until I thought 
it prudent to have the Turk out again. 

I had brought one or two things with me in case 
of emergencies and when it was dark enough for my 
purpose, I went to the kitchen. 

The two men were smoking, so I lit a cigarette, 
had a chat with Ali's companion, who could speak 
English fluently, told him the trouble with the car 
was worse than I had thought, and asked for the 
garage to be opened. Then I had a stroke of luck. 
The woman called to Ali from the top of the stairs, 
and his companion offered to do what I wanted in his 
stead. 
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We went across to the garage and he told me that 
the tools and things were in a little room at the far 
end. It was very dark and far enough from the 
house to prevent any soimds being heard, — ^just the 
place for my purpose. So I kept him talking, waited 
for my chance, tripped him up, held him by the throat 
while I gave him a few whiffs of a drug, bound and 
gagged him, bolted the door, and went back to the 
kitchen just as the Pasha arrived. 

"What are you doing here?" he cried, angrily. 

"Getting a bite of food, sir," and I picked up my 
hunk of bread. 

"Who gave it to you ?" 

"There was no one here, so I ventured to help 
myself, sir." 

"YouVe no business to be in the house at all without 
leave. Have you mended the car?" 

"Not yet, sir." 

"Then go back and do it at once," he thundered. 

"It's a long run from London, sir, and I'm hungry," 
I grumbled. 

"You can finish it outside. Get out with you." 

If I went out, it might be difficult to get in again, 
so I sat tight and munched away at the himk. 

"You heard what I said, get out." 

"Mr. EUicott doesn't treat us like that, sir, or speak 
to us like it either. I'm hungry, and I'm not doing 
any harm sitting here." 
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He swore at me for an impudent rascal "Get out, 
or I'll have you put out, do you hear?" 

"I hear right enough, but I'm not going till you do 
put me out," I replied, insolently. 

"We'll soon see about that, you lazy dog," he 
blustered. 

"I'm not a dog any more than you are. Dog in- 
deed!" and I ripped out an oath. "You'd better not 
lay a hand on me, guvnor," I added, as he appeared 
to be going to attack me. 

At that moment the woman called him excitedly, 
and he hurried away, repeating, as a last shot, that 
he would have me put out. 

That suited me quite well, for it promised to bring 
AH down to get his dose of medicine. It did. A 
minute later a heavy step came down the kitchen stairs 
and he entered with a scowl and ordered me to get 
outside at once. 

"AH right, AH; only be civil over it, or we shall 
quarrel," I said, with a smile and a nod. "I shan't 
be long now." 

He did not waste any more words but, being a big 
feUow and trusting to his height and strength, he 
made a grab to collar me, and throw me out. 

I easily evaded his grip by pushing my chair back 
sharply, caught his wrist and twisted it with a wrench 
which made him wince. But he was no coward and, 
cursing volubly in Turkish, he came for me again 
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and tried this time to get his long brawny arms rotmd 
my middle. This left his face unguarded and I met 
him with a smashing blow between the eyes with my 
left and drove my right straight on the mark. 

This did the trick. He crumpled up and fell in a 
heap, so there was no difficulty in giving him a good 
whiff of the drug, — enough to keep him quiet for an 
hour or so. Then I bundled him into a cupboard, 
locked the door, and started upstairs on a voyage of 
discovery. 

The rooms on the ground floor were empty and 
I was leaving the last of them when a door was shut 
on the floor above and the woman came hurrying 
down calling for Ali. At the head of the kitchen 
stairs she stopped. 

"Ali! Is the boat ready?" she called in Turkish; 
and getting no reply, repeated the question more in- 
sistently. Thefn, muttering something I could not 
catch, she went down to the kitchen. There was a 
door at the head of the stairs and I slipped out and 
bolted it. 

The time had come to tackle the Pasha and on 
reaching the next landing, I heard the finish of a 
sentence in his voice. 

"... an hour earlier would have saved all this 
trouble." 

To my inexpressible relief the reply was in Olna's 
voice. "I am quite willing to go to the yacht. Pasha." 
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'The men are getting the boat ready/' 

"Had we better go out to them, then?" suggested 
Ohia, without a tremor in her tone. 

I knocked at the door then. "Are you tiiere, 
guvnor?" I called in Fellowes' nasal tone, and, without 
waiting for a reply, went in, lurching tmsteadily as if 
half drunk. Having no weapon with me, it was neces- 
sary to be very careful in dealing with him. 

"How dare you ccnne here ? What do you want ?" 
he cried, furiously. 

I hiccoughed loudly. "The car's all right now." 

"Then do what I told you." 

"But what about my money, guvnor ?" I hiccoughed. 

He and Olna were standing together and die drew 
back with a look of disgust as I reeled up near her. 
My object was to close with the Pasha before he 
suspected anything. It was a certainty that he had 
a revolver handy and would not scruple to use it now 
that he was sure of her. 

"How much is it?" he asked, after a pause. 

"Worth a couple o* quid to yer, ain't it, guvnor?" 

This brought the chance I was waiting for. Con- 
cluding that the quickest way to get rid of me was 
to pay the money, he took out a couple of notes and 
offered them to me. "Now go." 

Instead of going, however, I grabbed his wrist and 
with my other hand at his throat I forced him^back, 
and pinned him against the wall. "If you move, I'll 
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choke the life out of you." I emphasized the threat 
pa with a squeeze of his windpipe which made him gasp 

for breath. 
tijci I held him jammed against the wall in this way 

jjji until he was almost ready to drop, when I released 
25 i: my hold and ran my hands quickly over him and found 
^ a revolver in one of his pockets. "Now, turn your 

face to the wall," I ordered, covering him. He 
r/ obeyed; and I fastened his hands behind his back. 

As I had so far spoken in Fellowes' voice, Olna had 
" been entirely mystified, and I could not restrain a 

smile at her wonderment as I took off my wig and 
1^ beard and restored my nose to its normal size and 
^^ shape. 

gf But her amazement was as moonlight to sunlight, 

Ijj compared with the Pasha's, when I told him to turn 
^ round. 
j^ "Rather like Usra over again, isn't it, Mahmoud? 

Didn't know I was Iladi Bey? The second time we 

three have been together." 
f He was speechless and was staring wildly at me 

» 

when there was a deuce of a racket below-stairs, 
caused by the woman who was calling for the Pasha 

jj and kicking at the door which imprisoned her. 

"There are men in the house," said Olna in concern. 

j "They're having a nap and won't wake for a while 

yet. The woman's kicking up that row and she can't 

j do any harm. Now, Mahmoud, where's Mr. Pun- 
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niston? You brought Miss Meredith to release him. 
Tell her where to find him." 

He was positively gray with terror and trembling 
so violently that he could scarcely frame the words to 
say that Punnie was in the room over ours. 

"Anyone with him?" I asked. 

"N-no," he stammered feebly, apparently on the 
verge of a collapse. 

"Will you go and release him while I look after 
Mahmoud, Miss Meredith, or shall we all go? There's 
nothing to fear." 

"I'll go, certainly," and she left us. 

For a few minutes we two sat staring at one another 
and then he asked, "What are you going to do?" 

"Hand you over to the police, Mahmoud. It's their 
job now." I ordered him not to talk any more. We 
waited in silence until Olna came down with Punnie. 

That he had been through a very bad time was 
plain from his looks and he was almost hysterical as 
he tried to thank me. 

"Never mind about that, old man, it's all right now ; 
we'll be off at once," I broke in. 

It was but the work of a few minutes to get the 
car going and we set off for Southampton ; Olna and 
Punnie inside and Mahmoud strapped into the seat by 
me. We had to wait some little time imtil Bothwell 
could be fetched from his watch over the Medusa, We 
used the interval to get a decent meal and some wine 
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for Punnie. That and the fact that he was free put 
him in much better shape, and he declared he was 
quite fit to make the run back to town. 

When Both well came, I told him what had occurred 
and gave Mahmoud into his charge, and left all the 
arrangements in his hands. 

There was still the question of my future action 
to be considered, and I thought it out very carefully 
while driving Olna and Punnie back to London. Two 
things were clear. One was that now all danger from 
Mahmoud was at an end, those two must have ample 
time to decide what they meant to do: and the other 
that I could no longer trust myself alone with Olna. 

These two considerations left me no option but to 
efface myself until the whole tangle was straightened 
out. Instead of going to Mrs. Mostyn's house, there- 
fore, I went to EUicott's garage, got a man to finish 
the journey to King's Gardens, and explained to Olna 
and Punnie that I had to settle some matters with 
Ellicott. 

There were protests from them both; so many 
things to say, and so on; but I cut them short on 
the plea of necessity. 

"We shall see you to-morrow, of course," said 
Punnie. 

"Why not?'* I answered lightly, as I shook hands 
with Olna. 
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"Until tomorrow then," she said, with one of her 
bright smiles. 

There was a "why not," however; for early in the 
morning I left London in my car for a trip of indefi- 
nite length. 



CHAPTER XXVI 
The End 

I MADE no plans for my trip. My only object 
was to keep far enough out of the way while 
Olna and Punnie settled things as seemed best 
to them both and without reference to me. 

I had had time to test the experiment of being near 
Olna, and the result was a disappointing failure. To 
be constantly in her presence put too great a strain 
upon my self-restraint. There was nothing for it, 
therefore, but to nm away and leave no trail behind 
me. 

*'The wind bloweth where it listeth,** and the wind 
of chance or Fate, or whatever anyone pleases to term 
it, blew me some fortnight later into Abersoch, a re- 
mote seaside spot in Wales, which offered sufficient 
lazy occupation in fishing, golfing, motoring and climb- 
ing, to suggest a promising hiding place. And there 
I stayed. 

I sent a letter to Bothwell, just to let him know 
in confidence where I was in case I should be needed 
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in regard to the Pasha's doings ; and his reply brought 
me news of Mahmoud's death. 

"Dear Captain Whimster: 

"I was very glad to get your letter saying all is 
well with you, as I was beginning to share the uneasi- 
ness which others have felt at yoiu* absence. I tried 
to 'phone you with the news about the Pasha's suicide, 
but failed; then I wrote and, getting no reply, went 
to your flat, only to find you had gone away and left 
no address. He had secreted some poison about him 
too cleverly for our people at Southampton to spot it, 
and they found him dead in his cell on the night of 
his arrest. So much the better probably, as it will save 
a lot of trouble to all concerned. I will tell you all 
details when we meet 

"I shall of course follow your wish not to give your 
address to anyone, but may I forward any letters 
to you? Both Miss Meredith and Mr. Punniston 
never allow a day to pass without either calling or 
'phoning to get news of you, and their last effort is 
to try and induce me to address letters to you. Of 
course I shall not do so without your consent.** 

Mahmoud's death was something of a relief. It 
would remove one of the chief stumbling blocks out 
of the path of Olna's decision, and my chief feeling 
about it was that there was one scoundrel less in the 
world mingled with surprise that he had had the pluck 
to choose tiiat way out 

The latter part of the letter was not so entirely 
satisfactory. There was nothing to indicate that any- 
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thing definite had yet been decided about Ohia and 
Punnie; and I spent a morning in dealing with it, 
trying to hit on some indirect means of hinting to 
Bothwell what I wished to hear. 

My efforts resulted in nothing more brilliant than 
a bald statement that I did not wish to receive letters 
from anyone but him, but that I should like to have 
any news of interest. I enclosed two letters for him 
to post, so that they might bear the London postmark. 
One was to Olna, urging her to go on with the mar- 
riage scheme because of the big political issues in- 
volved, and making it plain that I had definitely aban- 
doned all thought of the prospective governorship. 

The other was to Punnie, telling him that private 
reasons compelled me to be absent from London for 
an indefinite time, that it was impossible for me to 
say where I was, and that as Bothwell had taken 
such a deep interest in rescuing him from Mahmoud, 
he would like to hear such news as there might be 
to tell. 

One or two more letters came from Bothwell much 
to the same effect as the latter part of the first; but 
as I did not reply to them, the correspondence soon 
ceased. 

This was all for the best. As the weeks slipped 
away, I golfed, fished, read, and did other things, and 
found myself growing accustomed to the idea of 
Olna's marriage. It was easier while I was so far 
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away from her ; so I planned to remain in Wales for 
the remainder of the autumn. 

On my return from sailing one evening, I was see- 
ing to the stowing of the gear when Mason came to 
me looking troubled and a little scared. 

"What's the matter, Mason? Not another war 
broken out, is it?" 

"I wish it was, sir. It's not my doing, sir; but my 
wife's here," he said, with a wriggle of much dis- 
quiet 

"Your wife? How on earth did she get here?*' 
I cried. 

"Heaven knows, sir, and she won't tell me. She 
wants to know if I've deserted her, because I haven't 
sent her any money, as I couldn't, of course, sir." 

"Great Scott, I never thought of that. Confound 
it. We shall have to shift our camp. But we'll soon 
fix up about her money. How did you meet her?" 
I asked, as we moved away. 

"I went to get some cigarettes and she was in the 
street, sir." 

"Well, you'd better bring her to my rooms and we'll 
see what's to be done." 

It would be an infernal nuisance to have to leave; 
and as I walked back to the house where I had my 
rooms I cudgeled my wits to find some way of avoid- 
ing it. There was a good measure of surprise at my 
sudden discovery that I was exceedingly comfortable 
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at Abersoch. I had another and much greater sur- 
prise, however, when I opened the door of my room. 

Okia was sitting in my armchair, turning over the 
pages of a book. "Good evening. Captain Whimster," 
she said, as casually as if the meeting were the most 
ordinary one imaginable. 

"Miss Meredith !" It was just a gasp of astonish- 
ment. 

"Taken your breath away, has it?" She laughed 
deliciously. 

"Took my manners away for a moment, I admit/* 
I crossed and shook hands. "How on earth did you 
come here ?" 

"What a delightful little spot it is. This view of 
the hills is wonderful. Anyone might well be tempted 
to stay here. Have you noticed " 

"Yes. Ever3rthing there is to notice," I cut in. "Biit 
I asked how you managed to find out I was here." 

"Very careless of me, but the view is enough 
to "' 

"How did you manage it ?" 

"Does it matter, really?" 

"I admit considerable curiosity." 

"Then of course I'll tell you. Mrs. Mason told me." 

"But how did she know?" 

"Mr. Scot told her." Her tone was one of indif- 
ference, but her lips were quivering with suppressed 
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smiles and her eyes were alight with mischievous en- 
joyment of my perplexity. 

"And who's Mr. Scot, please?" 

"Really Captain Whimster, cross-examination when 
one wants to drink in such glorious scenery is — ^is very 
disturbing." 

"Sorry to be a nuisance, but ^" 

"You certainly have been. Why did you run away 
from us all ?" 

"Where's Punnie?" 

"What time is it? How far is it to Liverpool? 
Perfectly easy way of avoiding questions, you see," 
She laughed outright and I joined in. 

Mason knocked at the door then brought his wife; 
but I told them to come back later. 

"That poor deserted soul !" cried Olna, as the door 
closed behind them. "She might have starved for 
all her husband seemed to care." 

"It was my fault. I forgot about her when ^" 

"When you were in such a hurry to hide yourself," 
she interposed. 

I nodded. "I'll make it up to her. But you haven't 
satisfied my curiosity about that mysterious Mr. 
Scot." 

"Have you satisfied mine about that mysterious 
Captain Whimster ?" 

"Where's Punnie ?" I replied ; and we both laughed 
again in concert. 
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"Are you going to tell me ?'* 

She nodded. "If you'll tell me/' 

But I couldn't tell her. "Then I'll get it from Mrs. 
Mason." 

"I don't think you will/' she replied, shaking her 
head and laughing merrily. "She's a great talker, 
but she won't talk about that Shall we go out? I 
came over to see the scenery." 

"By all means. You came over — from where?" I 
asked as we went out to the hill that gives such a 
view over the sea. 

"From— oh, the place that's all p's, w's, and I's." 

"Pwllheli?" 

"I daresay," she laughed. 

"You're staying there, then?" 

"Going to. We arrived there this afternoon." 

'We?" 

"Mrs. Mostyn and I, of course. She will be de- 
lighted to see you again," she replied with exaggerated 
gravity. 

"And Punnie?" 

"Mr. Punniston seems to be causing you a lot of 
anxiety." 

"I've mentioned him several times, and you haven't 
told me about him., He's down with you at Pwllheli, 
of course. Why didn't he come over with you?" 

"He — ^he couldn't," she replied hesitatingly. "Do 
you think Mason will be very angry with him?" 
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What*s Mason got to do with it or with him?" 
Quite a lot It was really his idea in the beginning. 



you see. 

"What was his idea?" 

"What an luiimaginative person you are4 Bestow- 
ing such fame on Mason of course." She laughed ever 
so softly. 

"Do you mean my Mason?" 

"What other Mason could I mean?" 

"Do you mind if we sit on the grass here for a 
while? You're making me rather giddy." 

"Anything that will clear your tangle," and she 
sat down, "It's a lovely view across the bay here. 
Shall I enjoy it while you tingiddy yourself?" 

"Thank you, but it will help me more to talk. Have 
I got it right so far? Punnie couldn't come over 
with you because he has made Mason famous and 
thinks he will be angry. Is that it?" 

"And Punnie said he was *fed up' with you. You 
must keep that in mind also," she said, with unneces- 
sary gravity. 

"I hope there isn't much more. My mind is only 
limited." 

"I think that should be enough for the moment. 
Isn't that light on the wave ^" 

"Never mind any waves and lights. Tell me please 
what has made Mason famous?" 

"Only famous in a way. Some people wouldn't 
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like that sort of fame at all. Punnie thought you 
wouldn't; and that's why Mrs. Mason is here, of 
course," she said, with the same exaggerated serious- 
ness. 

"Heavens, is she coming into it too?" 

"It couldn't be done without her! You must see 
that surely." Then her gravity broke suddenly and 
she burst into a peal of joyous laughter. "You look 
so hopelessly puzzled," she explained. 

At that moment a glimmer of the truth broke upon 
me. Mason had said that his wife declared he had 
deserted her; Olna's reference to the "sort of fame" 
conferred on Mason; and the fact that it had been 
Punnie's idea, were so many clues. They must have 
traced me through Mason's wife, and the mysterious 
Mr. Scot was no doubt the agent who had advertised 
for Mason all over the country. 

"You might show me a copy of the advertisement," 
I said next. 

"Guessed it at last, then?" and she gave me a slip 
of newspaper and smiled brightly as I read it. "Do 
you think it's a good likeness ?" 

"I'll wring Punnie's neck for this. Ungrateful 
young beggar," I growled, "It was his idea, you 
said?" 

"Ungrateful, you call him. It's you who ought to 
be grateful to him. If it hadn't been for him, that 
portrait might have been one of you. People who 
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run away from other people deserve to be portraited 
publicly." 

"Well, if I don't wring it. Mason will. That's one 
comfort." 

She started and grew suddenly serious and her voice 
was full of solicitude as she said, "You mustn't talk 
like that, Captain Whimster. Poor Punnie!" and she 
sighed sadly. "He's — ^he's really bad." 

"Ill ? Poor old chap. Has that prevented him com- 
ing down with you?" 

'Tfes," she nodded, with a pathetic gesture of the 
hands. 

"What's the matter with him?" 

"Fever; aiid they give very Jittle hope of his re- 
covery. But perhaps it's for the best after all. Poor 
Punnie indeed!" She was looking across the sunlit 
sea and began to tremble with the stress of feeling. 

"I must go to him." I jiunped up impetuously. 
"Where is he?" 

"You can do no good. No one can;" she said 
piteously. "He told me so." 

"But that's all the more reason why I should '* 

and then I stopped for I caught a glimpse of her 
face. She was shaking with suppressed laughter. '*Do 
)rou mean " 

She turned to me then and nodded. "She's a very 
sweet girl indeed; pretty and dainty and quite well- 
to-do ; and — well, you see, it's over two months since 
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you left London. Oughtn't you to have expected 
something of the sort?" 

I flopped down on the grass again. "I'm afraid my 
head has thickened in the time." 

"It's a hopeful sign at any rate that you can diag- 
nose your own case." 

"I wonder if I can diagnose yours," I retorted. 
Our eyes met and after a moment, as a tingle of color 
crept into her cheeks, she turned to look seawards 
again. "I've no very serious complaint, thank you," 
she said, carelessly. 

"Yet it's brought you all this way for the sea air." 

"Plenty of people do that at this time of year, don't 
they?" 

"They don't come to Abersoch. What about the 
new State affairs?" 

"Haven't you heard. When Punnie told Mr. Gor- 
ton that nothing on earth would induce him to go any 
farther with it, the whole thing collapsed like a pricked 
balloon. His experiences in the Pasha's hands decided 
him." 

"And you?" 

"I had already decided. You know that" 

"Why?" 

"I told you." 

**Not your real reason." - 

"I'll tell you, if you won't be offended." 

"I promise." 
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'*I did not wish to have you as the power behind 
the throne." 

'Why not?" 

I didn't wish it. That's all." 
'You didn't raise any objection at first. When did 
you change?" 

She shrugged her shoulders with a great appearance 
of indifference, "As a matter of fact I found out 
something about you. And of course, after that, the 
thing was impossible," and she flourished her hands 
by way of emphasizing the impossibility. 

As I had edged close to her, I was able to capture 
one of her hands and held it "Did you make that 
discovery one afternoon in Bond Street?" 

"Do you know that other people are on the hill 
now ?" 

"I don't care. I don't care for any mortal thing 
now." 

"They're probably laughing at us." 

"Let them. I can laugh louder than any of them. 
I've got this," and I pressed her hand. 

"Why did you run away from London?" 

"Because I feared tiiis could never be. And why 
have you come here?" | 

"Because I thought it was time you should know 
it could be," she answered, smiling, her head high, her 
cheeks aflame, and a look in her wondrous eyes which 
set my pulses throbbing as they had that time long {\ 
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ago when we had fled from Usra. My arms went 
out to her with all the repressed longing of those years 
between. There may have been people on the hills. 
What did they matter! 



THE END 
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